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BO™ esu anniversary 


To many, the »big 30« is a particularly special birthday. For whatever reason, when turning 30 peo- 
ple tend to organise much bigger (or much smaller, depending on their mood) birthday parties. 

This often comes with assessing whether they have gotten where ever they thought they would be 
»when they grow up« — the answer usually being that they are somewhere else entirely. And that is 
not necessarily a bad thing, on the contrary! Their over-30 friends often encourage them by saying it 
is actually not a big deal and that the universe will still be the same tomorrow. At the same time, they 
are sometimes pressured by parents to do whatever parents did by the time they were 30. This often 
boils down to marriage and/or procreation. 

But what happens when an organisation is turning 30? The grandeur of the birthday party is not 
a dilemma (as grand as possible), but what assessment is expected to be made? Where should an or- 
ganisation be by the time it turns 30? How is this related to where it came from? And although the 
universe will also exist the day after the BIG 30, is it still the same universe that was there when the 
organisation was established? 

Our beloved wesib/esib/esu (from here on labelled mostly as esu) is turning 30 this October. This 
momentous occasion is of course a wonderful excuse to celebrate, but also an opportunity to reflect 
»where we are« and »where we could be« and to connect numerous generations of student activists 
that have made and will continue to make the essence of esu. 

As a contribution towards this celebrating, reflecting and connecting, three former chairpersons 
of the organisation (accidentally one well over 30, one exactly 30, and one under 30), with the help 
and support of a number of Esubians and many friends that esu has made over the years, have 
prepared this anniversary publication. 

The publication includes a series of articles focusing on some of the key aspects and mo- 
ments in esu's history. The first wesib Director, Bjorn Sundstrom provides an insight into »how 
it all began«, followed by Stephen Grogan who sheds light on the turbulent times of late 8o’s 
and early 90's and about the first change of name (from wesib to esib). Manja Klemencic 
tells the "inside story" of how esib got in (and stayed in) the Bologna Process. Ligia Deca 
takes us out of Europe and presents how esu went global, complemented by Johan 
Almqvist's discussion on esu's excurions from the European down to the national and 
up to the global level, and the related challenges, rationales and solutions. 
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Alex Bols and Ceorge-Konstantinos Charonis, an authoring team spanning a decade of esu's 
stronger than ever presence in European HE community, take a more internal look and reflect on 
equality in esu, both celebrating the successes but more importantly reminding us that there is much 
more ground to cover and that we should not feel complacent. Jens Jungblut, through an interview 
style article tries to uncover the curious phenomenon of the »five witches from the East«, followed by 
Martina Vukasovic demistifying the so-called esu mafia, stressing that while there might be life after 
active esu duty, there is hardly a possibility of life without any connection to esu. 

How much esu actually enriched and continues to enrich the lives of those fortunate enough to 
dedicate part of their youth (?) to student rights and higher education policies is also made visible by 
a collection of favourite memories from esu and indications of »what would not have happened« if it 
was not for esu and Esubians. 

Finally, a number of »external friends« of esu provided their birthday wishes, as a testimony to the 
relevance and importance of both student participation in general and the work, expertise and dedi- 
cation of esu representatives over the years. While some of these birthday wishes made us blush with 
inner pride, we are very very grateful for these wishes and for having such great friends! 

Happy »big 30« esu! 

Vanja Ivosevic, Allan Pall and Martina Vukasovic 
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Almost half a century ago when as a young assistant I joined the aca- 
demic community in Serbia I was greeted with the following declara- 
tion: »Welcome to the World of Academia! This is a wonderful world to 
live in; it would be absolutely perfect if there were no students in it«. 

It did not take me long to realise that, though this was a benign joke, 
it was not far off the mark from the prevailing attitude within the ac- 
ademic community. Travelling around European universities I also 
discovered that we could not claim sole ownership of this sentiment. 

It was used almost as an introductory theme, to establish common 
ground, a shortcut to collegial understanding, a way of brightening the 
atmosphere with hearty jokes on the students account. 

Then, suddenly the tables were turned, and the students had the last 
laugh. Our dream world was brutally shuttered, as they threw down 
the gauntlet. Some strange youngsters calling themselves representa- 
tives of esib popped up out of nowhere and told us bluntly »Look, like 
it or not but we ARE AROUND and intend to stay!«. We were confront- 
ed with strange questions concerning what we teach, why we do it, is 
higher education a public good, how we think we can provide them 
with better skills ... And they were not ready to accept just any an- 
swer, instead they were determined to become our partners. They in- 
sisted on telling us what to do, implying that we did not always know 
what is best for them. In a world where we professors were the bright 
stars around which the constellations moved they demanded to be put 
center-stage. As incredible as this seems they succeeded. Perhaps it is 
too early to claim that within these last twenty years European stu- 
dents gathered within esu managed to change us completely, but there 
is no doubt that they seriously shook the very foundations of the Eu- 
ropean academic community. Judging by their achievements so far I 
do not have any doubts that they will continue to shape it to the bene- 
fit of all students and indeed of society as a whole. As a retired profes- 
sor I can only wish them luck in this serious endeavour. Not to mention 
that I am relieved that I won’t be in the position to greet some new col- 
leagues explaining to them that this indeed was a wonderful world un- 
til esu came around. 

Dr. Srbijanka Turajlic, professor at the School of Electrical Engineering 
at University of Belgrade 
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HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


by Bjorn Sundstrom, first Director 
ofwESiB, ig82-86 


»tn the Beginning ... there was darkness ... and 
Cod said, Let there be light ... and there was 
light ...« (freely interpreted) 

Post-Second World War European politics greatly 
influenced the student movement. It was a time 
of the Cold War between East and West, between 
socialism and capitalism, between the one-party 
state and parliamentary democracy ... But even 
within professed democracies there was the 
struggle between Left and Right with their differ- 
ent views on higher education and its place in so- 
ciety. All this affected the development of student 
politics in the 50’s, 6o’s and 70’s. 

There was also the largely left-wing student 
rebellion of the late 6o's, where large number of 
students in many corners of the Western world 
protested against the authoritarian and rigid 
structures of universities and higher education, as 
well as the poor conditions for students. Massive 
demonstrations, sit-ins, occupations and non-par- 
liamentary action shook the world of universities 
and other institutions of higher learning. At the 


same time, there were authoritarian countries in 
the East that suppressed students from engaging 
in such political action, although students did play 
a large role in both the popular uprising in Hunga- 
ry in 1956, and the Prague Spring of 1968. 

Ever since the ending of the Second World War, 
international student meetings took place in an 
atmosphere created by the dominant role of the 
International Union of Students (ius). The ius 
was one of many so-called socialist front organ- 
isations, created to spread the gospel of social- 
ism afterthe war. The ius had its headquarters in 
Prague and received its main fundingfrom the So- 
viet Union (i.e.the Kremlin). Almost every meeting 
of European students at the time was organised, 
financed, or otherwise dominated by the ius. 

International student meetings in the mid-7o’s 
were characterised by drawn-out sessions where 
hour-long speeches were read from papers that 
all participants already had, often interrupted for 
long applause, and often following the recital of 
political slogans. 

Pre-prepared conclusions, ready before the 
meeting even started, were distributed late and 
accepted without amendments. Participants 
were encouraged to struggle against everyone 
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and everything, in particular international imperi- 
alism (i.e. The United States) and colonialism. 

Many democratically elected student officers 
and politicians were getting tired of this mess and 
were looking for alternatives. In this quest, stu- 
dent activists from both the left and right, par- 
ticularly in the West European countries, could 
find common ground, in that they considered the 
most important objective for student unions was 
to act as representatives for students with an aim 
to improve education and to improve students li- 
ving conditions. 

In 1976, the Swedish National Union of Stu- 
dents (sfs) had attempted a more democratic 
form of student meeting, by organising a seminar 
in Lund, Sweden, on the topic of Internationalisa- 
tion of higher education. In connection with this 


seminar, the issue of how to democratise the in- 
ternational student movement was raised among 
some West European unions. 

The most important international meetings 
for National Unions of Students (NUS’es) at the 
time were the so-called European Meetings (em). 
In frustration over the lack of development of the 
em, a number of West European student unions, 
invited by the French student union UNEF-Renou- 
veau, met in Paris in February, 1981. 

The purpose was to discuss a proposal of cre- 
ating an information bank, which would serve the 
unions with news in the higher education field. It 
would cover the topic of higher education in the 
framework of international bodies, as well as in 
the work of national and regional student organ- 
isations. 
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It was decided that vss/unes of Switzerland 
would be in charge of the follow-up, but due to 
various practical reasons, a planned meeting in 
Switzerland in the autumn of 1981 was cancelled. 
However, in the spring of 1982, through bilater- 
al contacts between sfs (Sweden), nsu (Norway), 
and nus (UK), it was decided to attempt a differ- 
ent route. 

While this process was going on, a number of 
dramatic events influenced student union co-op- 
eration. In Poland, in the wake of the Solidarnosc 
movement, an independent student organisation, 
nzs, had formed. A number of national unions 
were preparing to go to the nzs annual congress 
when news came of the military taking power in 
Poland, nzs was banned and Polish student lea- 
ders were jailed or were forced underground. 


The European meet- 
ing in 1982 was held 
in Minsk. A number of 
national unions boy- 
cotted the em, and it 
proved a disaster with 
no final communique 
agreed, and the Polish 
question looming over 
all East-West relations. 

Earlier in 1982, in connection with the prepa- 
ratory committee (PrepCom) meeting in Dresden, 
sfs, nsu, and nus (UK) agreed that they would 
jointly call a meeting in Stockholm in May of 1982. 
The purpose of this meeting was to once and for 
all clarify the degree of support for the establish- 
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merit of what was to be called an »lnformation 
Bureau«. 

All recognised National Unions of Students in 
Western Europe would be invited and the meet- 
ing eventually took place on May 28, 1982. Partici- 
pating in this meeting were representatives of dsf 
(Denmark), nsu (Norway), syl (Finland), vds (Ger- 
many), n us (UK), unef (France), unef-id (France), 
vss/unes (Switzerland), and oh (Austria). All of 
those invited were present with the exception of 
shi (Iceland) and usi (Ireland), both absent due to 
financial restrictions, pofne (Cyprus) were invited, 
but at that time was heavily involved in the ius, 
and had declared they would not participate. 

Almost all present unions were positive to the 
establishment of the Bureau, with the exception 
of vds and unef. unef was negative, largely be- 
cause the rivalling unef-id had been invited to 
join, while the German vds declared that they re- 
mained loyal to ius. syl, considering Finland's bal- 
ancing political position between East and West, 
argued that they would have to take the matter 
back for their Board's consideration. However, 
there were enough unions in support to carry the 
idea further and nusuk, nsu and sfs were charged 
with the production of a set of statutes for the 
intended organisation. The proposed statutes 
would be considered at a meeting in Stockholm 
in October, 1982. It was decided, in order to set 
the tone for future meetings, that this first meet- 
ing would be preceded by a seminar on a topic of 
interest to all unions. The topic chosen was »Stu- 
dent participation in decision-making bodies in 
Higher Educations The meeting would also pro- 
vide a forum to discuss the pros and cons of man- 
datory student union membershipfor all students 
in higher education. This format is still used today 
in esu, with Board Meetings preceded by a semi- 
nar! It has certainly stood the test of time. 



The summer of 1982 was an intense period in 
the history of wesib, as a statute drafting com- 
mittee worked back and forth on a draft proposal. 
The drafting committee consisted of Anders Eke- 
land, International Officer of NSU, Julian Eccles, 
n us (uk) International Officer, and myself, Bjorn 
Sundstrom, in the capacity of International Offi- 
cer of sfs. You havetobearin mind, that this was a 
huge task, as there were no computers, no mobile 
phones, no Internet atthistime. The only form of 
direct communication was by office telephones, 
and all drafts — written on a typewriter — had to 
be mailed by post, which could take weeks going 
back and forth across Europe! 

In September, 1982, the statutes were ready for 
discussion, and at the same time, the Ministry of 
Education in Sweden confirmed that it had grant- 
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ed sfs 400,000 Swedish crowns (appr. 37,000 
Euro) in support of the start-up of wesib. This se- 
cured the first years of existence of the Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

On Sunday, October 17, 1982, ten national stu- 
dent organisations participated in the Consti- 
tutional Meeting of wesib in Stockholm, Swe- 
den. Eight of these found that they could accept 
the Statutes as proposed and amended in the fi- 
nal draft. Due to various national restrictions on 
accepting membership in international organi- 
sations, five unions could sign the original agree- 
ment document: sfs, NSU, shi, nusuk, and un- 
ef-id. oh and dsf were given additional time to 
confirm membership, and consequently, later 
that autumn did join. This way, wesib had seven 
founding members, with vss/unes joining as the 
eighth full member in May, 1983. 

The Constitutional meeting decided to place 
the headquarters in Stockholm, initially for the 
first two-year period. The author of this article 
was appointed Acting Director, later to be con- 
firmed as full Director, with a first mandate peri- 
od until December, 1984. I was eventually re-ap- 
pointed for a second term lasting until early 1986. 

The first six months were spent establishing 
the wesib office and to introduce the Bureau to in- 
ternational organisations in the field of higher ed- 
ucation. wesib was presented to oecd in Paris, the 
European Community in Brussels, and the Coun- 
cil of Europe in Strasbourg. European bodies, tired 
of dealing with the ius, were delighted with the 
news of the Bureau. Contacts were also initiated 
with the European Youth Foundation and the Eu- 
ropean Youth Centre, the European Community 
Youth Forum, the European Co-ordination Bureau 
and cenyc in Brussels, and several other youth-re- 
lated organisations. 


esu is the voice of European students, and it is a voice that carries 
throughout the European Higher Education Area. Students are learners 
as well as social actors. If learning was ever a passive endeavor, the age 
of passive learning and learners are luckily long since gone. But being 
an active learner within one’s academic discipline is not enough: stu- 
dents are also citizens and, as European ministers have said so clear- 
ly, members of the academic community. Being citizens and members 
of a community implies looking beyond the boundaries of one’s insti- 
tution and country. Students as members of our community — and not 
as clients — have a stake in the development in European higher edu- 
cation as well as in the development of Europe tout court. Those of us 
who are no longer students should be happy that they do and that stu- 
dents have esu to represent them because without esu's active contri- 
bution — often critical, almost always constructive — we would have 
would have a less interesting and challenging European Higher Educa- 
tion Area. 

Over the next 30 years, I hope esu will represent European students as 
well as you have done during the first 30 years. Happy birthday. 

Sjur Bergan, Head of the Education Department, Council of Europe 


Although the stated purpose of wesib was 
not to compete with the ius, a new chapter in 
the history of co-operation between NUSes was 
beginning. The expansion of wesib into esib, fol- 
lowing the fall of the Iron Curtain and the demo- 
cratisation of Eastern Europe, was obviously 
always something to hope for, but at the time dif- 
ficult to truly believe in. 

The first edition of the wesib newsletter was 
published in the spring of 1983. It was obvious- 
ly written on an electrical typewriter, and was a 
photo-copied product with information on de- 
velopments in higher education and student un- 
ion news. The first edition was 1,000 copies and 
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member organisations could re-distribute or copy 
the newsletter for further distribution to local or 
regional student organisations in their own coun- 
try. 

wesib also distributed information from the 
international organisations in the field of higher 
education, hints and tips of upcoming conferenc- 
es and seminars, and 
publications from oth- 
er sources to member 
organisations. 

In the spring of 
1983, the wesib board 
met twice in London 
(February) and in Par- 
is (May). In Paris, wesib 
organised, in co-oper- 
ation with unef-id, a 
seminar on »Study fi- 
nancings This was par- 
ticularly interesting, 
as many of the unions 
and organisations out- 
side wesib requested 
the materials and con- 
clusions of the seminar. 
A public statement on 
study financing, which 
was highly publicised, 
was the result of the seminar and participants 
agreed to collect background information to be 
included in a handbook to be used by union offi- 
cials. 

In the autumn of 1983, the wesib Board met 
in Zurich, Switzerland, and the seminar in connec- 
tion with the bm was »Crisis in higher education«, 
which involved crises in finance, management, 
student influence, political decision-making, ac- 


cess, gender issues, and social class representa- 
tion in higher education. 

The »Crisis in higher education« seminar re- 
sulted in a Joint Day of Action organised by sfs, 
shi, usi, nusuk, and vss/unes on Feb. 23, 1984 
aimed at financial cutbacks in higher education 
in these countries, wesib provided various forms 
of support for this action and the day was wide- 
ly covered in the press of many countries. In a dra- 
matic follow-up, shortly after the Joint Day of Ac- 
tion, usi (Ireland) representatives were released 
from jail after having been imprisoned for their 
protests against government withdrawal of the 
so-called medical cards of Irish students. 

The seminar in Zurich provided us with large 
amounts of information on cutbacks in higher ed- 
ucation, particularly in the UK where whole uni- 
versities had been cancelled, while schools in Aus- 
tria and Switzerland had relatively limited such 
cutbacks. These two countries at this time had 
universities more or less without quotas (numer- 
us clausus). 

By early 1984, it was announced that the Direc- 
tor would visit Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Malta, in 
an effort to expand wesib into southern Europe. 

The May Board Meeting 1984 was held in Lon- 
don with a seminar theme of »Student union or- 
ganisation«. The conditions for this meeting were 
great and the democratic atmosphere of the dis- 
cussions was excellent, thus further strengthen- 
ing wesib. It was decided to organise a seminar 
within the European Youth Centre on the theme 
of »Foreign students in Western Europe«. It 
would entirely take place in the Centre and would 
include the Board Meeting (October 1984). 

In the European Youth Centre, the meeting 
was in the form of a six-day study session and had 
both conference facilities and accommodation for 
participants in the centre. It produced a summa- 
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ry of national reports, a joint statement on stu- 
dent mobility, and comments on the Ministers’ 
Recommendation on foreign students in the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

In 1984 dsf (Denmark) left wesib. It had been 
evident for some time that dsf could not agree 
politically with other NUSes with regard to some 
wesib actions. On a positive note, usi (Ireland), 
lsvb (The Netherlands), and ksu (Malta) decided 
to join wesib, which now had reached 10 member 
unions. 

The rise of wesib was beginning to influence 
student politics in general. The Austrians man- 
aged to pull off a successful PrepCom meeting, 
ensuring that the European Meeting could be held 
despite previous political turmoil and a strained 
relationship between the ms on the one hand and 
the wesib unions on the other. It was somewhat 
of a sensation when unef-id (a wesib member) 
was put in charge of preparations and hostingthe 
EM in Les Arcs, France. 

1985 was another exciting year in the history 
of wesib. The Swedish government had agreed to 
extend its financing of the organisation for anoth- 
er year. In addition to the continued flow of infor- 
mation through newsletters and other channels, 
the friends from usi (Ireland) agreed to co-host 
a wesib seminar on »Graduate unemployment« 
in Dublin, as usual in connection with the Board 
meeting. 

The seminar discussed the employment situ- 
ation for graduates, government action affect- 
ing graduate employment, numerus dausus, ca- 
reer guidance and instruments affecting outflow 
of graduates, as well as various actions taken by 
the student organisations in the struggle against 
graduate unemployment. 

ksu (Malta) agreed to host the 1985 autumn 
Board meeting and the seminar called »The role 


of inter-governmental bodies in higher educa- 
tion«. It was held in Valletta and was covered ex- 
tensively in the Maltese news media. Once again, 
Ministers of education and culture expressed their 
firm support for a democratic student movement. 

At the end of 1985, the Swedish funds in sup- 
port of wesib were running out, and due to severe 
cutbacks in all govern- 
ment funding, it was 
unlikely to be renewed, 
regardless of the fact 
that the Swedish gov- 
ernment recognised 
that wesib had done 
great things in a very 
short period of time. 

In order to secure a 
future for the Bureau, 
n us (UK) generously 
offered to host the of- 
fice of wesib and even- 
tually, in 1986 it moved 
to the British capital. 

It can and should be 
said that wesib by its 
very existence drasti- 
cally changed the game 
rules in European stu- 
dent co-operation and 
influenced all other forms of co-operation be- 
tween students in Europe. Although the founda- 
tion of wesib, later to become esib and eventu- 
ally esu, was initially intended to simply create a 
meeting place for democratic and representative 
student unions in Europe, the dream of also creat- 
ing a trade union-type representation for all Euro- 
pean university students was always in the backs 
of our minds. The foundation was laid by a small 
group of dedicated individuals and their persist- 


MANIFESTO 

on 

Student Visions for Higher 
Education in Europe 


In accordance with the goat of fostering higher education in Europe and taking an active 
role in shaping the European Higher Education policies EStB ■ The National Unions of 
Students in Europe representing over 8 million students m 41 member National Unions 
of Students in 32 countries voices its main visions as adopted in the form of policy papers 
on following issues 


- Student Rights - Human Rights 

- Student participation at the European level 

• Education 

- Future of Higher Education 

- Access to Qualified Higher Education 

- Recognition of Qualifications 

- Quality Assurance and Accreditation 

- Educating for Information Society 

• Student Welfare 

- Student Mobility 

• Vertical Mobility 



*1 rat EUROPEAN STUDENT CONVENTION 


Manifesto is handed to 
representatives of the 
French Presidency to 
the European Union at 
the First European 
Student Convention in 
Paris on October 29. 
2000 . 
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ence and love for democracy made the idea grow 
and flourish. 

It was of course impossible at the time to en- 
vision the remarkable growth that this move- 
ment later would enjoy, thus indirectly affecting 
millions of students. 
But I would ask all stu- 
dent activists involved 
in esu work not to for- 
get the past, not to for- 
get what a few individ- 
uals created without 
the electronic and dig- 
ital comforts of today. It did not happen because 
of digital gadgets orthe Internet, but it happened 
because of true dedication to the cause: To bet- 
terthe conditions of student life in general. When 
you enjoy your own dedicated work in esu, please 
send a thought to the pioneers of yesterday, for 
they deserve recognition. 


Juuso Leivonen (Commission for Internal Audit) 

@juusoleivonen 

By 2020 ESU based in Brussels with a strong 
team of dedicated people. All NUSes are strong 
both ideologically and financially, and commit- 
ted to ESU and its work. 


This author is grateful to all throughout the 
history of wesib/esib/esu who have made it possi- 
ble for esu to grow to new heights. When we were 
in late-night sessions in the Stockholm meeting, 
or when we celebrated the foundation of wesib 
with champagne in the gardens of Drottningholm 
Castle just outside the City, it would have been in- 
credibleto knowthat we would celebrate 30 years 
of existence and continual growth in 2012! 

It all started as an idea of a few, began its 
work in a small private kitchen in southern Stock- 
holm, and now represents organisations with 
more than 11 million members. I urge everyone in- 
volved to consider your own responsibility every 
time that discussions are tough and (political or 
other) emotions run high. Whatever you do or de- 
cide, you must remain dedicated tothe idea ... Stu- 
dents need good, decent and honest representa- 
tion and education is a right, not a privilege, m 
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ESIB 


by Stephen Grogan, Director of esib, 1994-96 


I first heard about the West European Student In- 
formation Bureau — wesib, through my local stu- 
dent union, in Ireland around 1986. In the summer 
of 1987, 1 was elected to one of the full time posi- 
tions within usi and for the next three years rep- 
resented them at most European and/or Interna- 
tional student meetings. My first wesib seminar 
was in Oslo in 1987. 

At that time wesib was still a relatively young 
organisation, having been created in the ear- 
ly 1980’s and still growing, in terms of members 
from across Western Europe. 

Because of the context in which wesib was cre- 
ated, it had a constitution which required all deci- 
sions to be made by consensus (defined as being 
the absence of an active objection) and reflected 
the ethos of its founders — who did not want it 
to be a representative body or one which would 
adopt policy positions. 

Each gathering followed a similar format — of 
academic style seminars followed by the board 
meeting which mostly confined itself to deciding 
which events the single staff member (the direc- 
tor) or the chairperson would attend, who would 


host the next meeting and deciding upon the cri- 
teria for membership. 

My first board meeting went on for hours, I 
remember we finished around 4am and then re- 
started a few hours later, before it all had to end 
as people escaped to 
the airport. The con- 
sensus method of mak- 
ing decisions took an 
enormous amount of 
time and was vulnera- 
ble to the usual misun- 
derstandings arising from language and culture 
as well as to the intransience of organisations or 
issues. 

From 1987 onwards there was a continual 
strain between those national unions who want- 
ed to begin examining what the eec was doing in 
higher education and working to develop a voice 
to represent student interests toward this Europe- 
an institution. 

On the other side were those national unions 
who didn’t see the importance of the eec to their 
national priorities and who wanted to avoid be- 
ing drawn into a »political« arena where National 
student policies might be contradicted by Europe- 
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an student policies or where some of the student 
political dramas of the ig6o’s and 1970’s with the 
ius would re-emerge. 

Unfortunately for wesib at this time, the or- 
ganisation was caught in the middle of these 
competing ideas. It had over its few years of exist- 
ence become an effective academic ethos-based 
organisation — bringing people together to share 
information and experiences, but was not able to 
take things any further. 

As the historic events of 1989 unfolded, the 
dynamic within wesib was also naturally affect- 
ed. The first of these changes was the change of 
name, as wesib became the European Student In- 
formation Bureau (esib) and the second was to be- 
gin relations with the newnational student bodies 
that were emerging and transforming through- 
out Central and Eastern Europe and to determine 
their membership requests. 


However this was no easy process as the con- 
stitution and decision making processes of esib 
was still in essence that of wesib and dominated 
nearly all the board meetings in and around that 
time. 

As the new members were accepted, the or- 
ganisation began to turn its focus towards the 
outside world and not just its own internal pro- 
cedures and functioning. New methods of mak- 
ing decisions were introduced, the constitution 
was re-structured and a willingness to increase 
co-operation improved. Once again the organisa- 
tion was renamed: this time to esib — The Nation- 
al Unions of Students in Europe, to reflect these 
changes. 

One of the driving forces for this change was 
dramatically increased membership from all over 
Europe and a growing realisation of the impor- 
tance of the European Union in shaping and influ- 
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encing all aspects of life, including higher educa- 
tion. 

It was at this time that I was employed as the 
esib Director (1994-96) Until then the organisa- 
tion had viewed itself primarily as a student um- 
brella organisation — and while we co-operat- 
ed and were actively involved in organisations 
like the ec Youth Forum, ecb (the European Co-or- 
dinating body for ingyo's) and cenyc (Council of 
Europe National Youth Councils) we were organ- 
isationally much smaller and less well resourced 
than our counterparts in other sections of the 
youth movement. 

At this stage, the organisation moved to build 
up the capacity of the head office in Vienna, to 
learn more about how the other ingyo’s funded 
and organised themselves, to actively seek out 
new additional funding across a wider range of 
policy issues than just higher education — and 
most importantly to involve more members in 
the work of esib between the twice yearly semi- 
nar/board meetings. 

Over a short period esib was successful in at- 
tracting funding and increasing the office based 
staff — with the introduction of an Information/ 
Publications officer (Yvonne Woods) and an occa- 
sional Project officer (Alexandra Strickner) A pro- 
fessional looking esib handbook was prepared 
and instead of producing a newsletter for 30 or 
40 people in the international office of NUSes, we 
started to produce a magazine posted directly to 
the member unions of our NUS members — Ithink 
we had a mailing list of just over i, 000 local stu- 
dent unions, with a wider range of content than 
just esib internal goings on — I can remember one 
very good edition highlighting the war in Bosnia. 
All of these developments helped make the esib 
office into a more active and effective centre. 


When esib changed its name to esu, this change was overdue, esib had 
long ceased to be a mere provider of information; esib members were 
student representatives who in a professional way raised their constit- 
uency's concerns at a European level. They have unvaryingly and with 
the same commitment done so to the present day. Here is unwaver- 
ing admiration for the way esu has, over the years, managed to make 
the best of the European student voice emerge. It is a voice that is both 
heard and listened to. The introduction of the social dimension into the 
Bologna Process is esib/esu’s merit and the students’ impatience to see 
this agenda carried forward has given the process its legitimacy. This is 
a rare achievement. Congratulations on turning thirty! In 1968 we said: 
don’t trust anybody over thirty. I trust that as far as esu is concerned 
this adage no longer holds true. 

Germain Dondelinger, Premier ConseiUer de Gouvernement, Luxembourg, 
bfug member since its inception 


The most regrettable failure was that the or- 
ganisation grew too fast during this period and 
became overwhelmed by the lack of a proper sys- 
tem of administration, personal failings on my 
part and over work being among the main weak- 
nesses. 

I mentioned earlier that esib was much small- 
er and financially weakasan organisation than its 
counterparts in the wider European youth move- 
ment. Until the end of the ig8o’s/beginning of the 
1990’s there wasn’t any other organisation pre- 
senting itself as a European student body. But this 
was changing in the mid 1990’s with other »stu- 
dent voices« emerging — the main organisation 
being something called aiesec. It was still small 
and present in a few countries, butthey had been 
successful in accessing funding from the EU and 
had been mentioned by certain sections of the Eu- 
ropean Commission. 
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I came into contact to esib in the nineties but I was rather unaware of 
its full potential until the first Bologna meeting in June 1999. My per- 
sonal experiences with student activism and activists on the European 
level (from the 1970s) woke up immediately when we noticed a group of 
energetic students from various countries requiring access to the con- 
ference attended so far by ministers, rectors and higher education ex- 
perts only. Of course that esib people were invited to enter (however, 
there were also some hesitation in the hall) and they immediately took 
a constructive but critical and sometimes also radical approach to de- 
bates on the emerging European Higher Education Area. In the course 
of the next years, esib changed its formal identity and renamed to esu 
but the essence has remained the same. Beyond 2010, we are aware 
of deficiencies and problems related to the idea of the European High- 
er Education Area and its implementation; these deficiencies and prob- 
lems would be much bigger, even unbearable if there was no esib and 
no esu on the Bologna boat. Go ahead! And best wishes for the next 30 
years! 

Pavel Zgaga, Bologna Process Rapporteur 2001-03, former State Secretary 
and Minister for Higher Education in Slovenia 


From my perspective the main challenge was 
to secure esib’s position as the primary represent- 
ative Student organisation in Europe, with both 
our contemporaries in the European youth move- 
ment and with the European institutions — the 
EU in particular. The emergence of other types 
of »student groupings« was both a threat to esib 
with its Independent, Democratic and Represent- 
ative character and to its member organisations 
and their ethos (especially those based on auto- 


matic membership in Northern and Western Eu- 
rope). 

Building up the esib office also played its role 
in gaining a higher profile with the EU (especially 
with the Education and Social Directorates Gen- 
eral) and with the European Parliament, visits to 
which were popular with individual national un- 
ions and very effective in making sure esib was 
known to other partners, decision makers and 
founders. 

As I mentioned earlier, the European student 
movement had a different set of priorities before 
1989. But there has always been a common trend 
which would have been the desire to meet and 
engage in a political dialogue. 

Post 1989 for esib the main priorities were: 

To reform and re-structure the esib constitu- 
tion, displaying the willingness to increase co-op- 
eration and co-ordination by the member organi- 
sations and their recognition of the importance of 
the European Institutions to their own core work 
and principles. 

To build up the capacity of esib to be recog- 
nised and given an opportunity to influence high- 
er education, youth and social policies being as- 
sembled by the European Union. 

It is great to see that with the establishment 
of the European Students’ Union all these proc- 
esses have germinated and come to fruition. An 
independent, democratic and representative stu- 
dent movement is a defining characteristic of Eu- 
ropean students and something to be rightfully 
proud about. Congratulations to esu on its anni- 
versary. •# 
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by Dr. Manja Klemencic, Secretary 
General of esib, iggg-2001 


It was February 1999, when the 1999 esib Execu- 
tive Committee (ec) and the new Director went 
on their first lobby week to Brussels. One theme 
dominated their discussions with the representa- 
tives from the Commission of the European Com- 
munities (cec), the European Parliament (EP) and 
the partner organisations: the European higher 
education (HE) policy agenda that had launched a 
major new initiative aiming to »harmonise the ar- 
chitecture of the European system of HE«.The ini- 
tiative had started with the Sorbonne Declaration 
and was to be further elaborated at a high-lev- 
el conference in Bologna in June 1999. The news 
was very much in accordance with the report to 
esib BM35 from the meeting of the Directors Gen- 
eral of HE and the heads of Rectors’ Conferences 
in October 1998 in Vienna, esib 1998 ec — accord- 
ing to 1998 esib ec member Judith Sargentini’s 
speech to that meeting — saw a link between har- 
monisation of structures and better recognition 
of qualifications (a key topic of the BM35 in Aus- 
tria), cautioned against possible harmonisation of 
contents, and advocated the inclusion of non-EU 


countries in the process and forthe active involve- 
ment of students in the discussions leading to Bo- 
logna. 

In the first months of 1999, esib ec decided on 
the political aim of getting an invitation to the 
Bologna conference and to impress upon national 
student unions the importance of being involved 
inthe national discussions, ec member, Remi Bour- 
du from unef-id, was made responsibleforthis in- 
itiative as the French government was particularly 
involved in the process. In addition, he had excel- 
lent contacts to udu Italy which was at the time 
approaching esib for membership. It was through 
particularly effective lobbying from udu’s repre- 
sentatives and Remi Bourdu that an official invi- 
tation to participate in the high-level conference 
to discuss »The European space for Higher Edu- 
cation« signed by the Rector of Bologna Univer- 
sity was faxed to the esib Secretariat just a month 
before the event. There were seven delegates 
from esib. Fortunately, udu secured additional 16 
»seats« and participation from several NUSes was 
enabled on udu’s ticket, and few NUSes partic- 
ipated as part of national delegations. Hence, in 
the end there were about 20 student representa- 
tives present at the conference. 
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AT THE BOLOGNA SUMMIT 
»THE EUROPEAN SPACE FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION** 

Before the official opening of the event, the stu- 
dent delegation assembled in the lobby of the 
beautiful Foresteria San Giovanni in Monte, Uni- 
versity di Bologna, where esib participants were 
staying. While sitting on the stone floors in the 
lobby, a strategy was prepared for the meeting: 
howto divide up into the five thematic group ses- 
sions and which esib policies will be highlighted, 
whom to lobby for esib’s participation in the initi- 
ative, how to respond to the Bologna Declaration 
(of which a draft was already obtained) and the 
contents of the »alter- 
native« Bologna Dec- 
laration, how to ap- 
proach the media and 
get into the press con- 
ference, etc. The com- 
mon ground in these 
discussions was that of dismay over not being 
formally involved in the drafting of the Declara- 
tion, but also of agreement that the initiative is 
not bad for students and that the intensification 
of cooperation between European governments 
in the area of HE is indeed an important step to- 
wards building a common Europe. The approach 
agreed upon in these discussions was a critical but 
constructive input to the conference. 

Two major achievements were celebrated at 
the event itself. First, the Bologna Students’ Dec- 
laration was prepared at the meeting, comment- 
ing on the principles and objectives of the Bolo- 
gna Declaration. In two pages, esib welcomed the 
intensification of cooperation between European 
governments in the field of HE and conveyed es- 
ib's principles regarding HE in Europe: that »the 


Brikena Xhomaqi (Human Rights and Solidarity 
Coordinator) 

No Education No Future! No Student Movement 
No Democracy! ESU fighting for democracy is 
how I see the road ahead ESU 


best way to improve the attractiveness and the 
quality of European HE would be to increase pub- 
lic funding**, that esib is committed to »a model 
of quality education open to the largest number 
of students** and that the initiative »must not be 
a means to install any kind of limitations of the 
access to HE«. It argued that »diversity of HE sys- 
tems in Europe was not a cause of their >lack of 
attractiveness***. The final message in the Decla- 
ration was that of student involvement in the in- 
itiative: 

»Finally, we would like to state that we deeply 
regret that the students were not involved in the 
drafting of the Sorbonne and Bologna declara- 
tions and in the definition of their objectives even 
though we are one of the most important popu- 
lations concerned by the potential reforms. Trans- 
parency is needed in the process. Otherwise it 
will only create unnecessary opposition and con- 
fusion. We hope that in future discussions, NUS- 
es will be consulted at the national level and that 
esib will be consulted at the European level.** 

The Student Declaration was immediately 
signed by 19 NUSes (out of 37 from 31 countries at 
the time) who were either present or whose con- 
sent could be obtained via email and telephone 
in a very short time. During the event, esib repre- 
sentatives handed it out to the conference partic- 
ipants. Formally it was adopted by the esib Board 
at the Board Meeting (bm) 37 in Cyprus. 

Second, fairly unexpected and due to a signifi- 
cant lobby at the event itself, the organisers decid- 
ed to ad hoc change the program of the meeting 
to include a plenary address by esib Chairperson, 
Antti Pentikainen. Listening to Antti’s most elo- 
quent speech in the plenary, it seemed that es- 
ib’s involvement in the follow up to the Bologna 
Declaration had been secured. Yet, it took an- 
other two years until esib was recognised as the 
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only organisation representing student interest 
in — what became known as — the bp, and an- 
other four years before esib obtained a consulta- 
tive status in the political structures of the Proc- 
ess. The delay was indeed related to the newness 
of the developing policy process and polity of fol- 
low-up to the Bologna Declaration. There were, 
however, also complications caused by lack of full 
recognition of esib by the European Community 
institutions reflected especially in the abstruse re- 
lationship between esib and cec. 

THE STUDENT PLATFORM AND 
ESIB’S ABSTRUSE RELATIONSHIP 
WITH THE COMMISSION OF THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 

At the end of the 1990s, from among the Europe- 
an Community institutions, esib clearly had the 
closest ties to cec. The contacts to the EP were 
sporadic and to the Council of Ministers basically 
non-existent, cec regarded esib as one of the key 
associations in the field of education and often 
invited it for different consultations. There were 
frequent meetings between the Higher Educa- 
tion Unit of dg eac and esib, and several of esib’s 
projects were funded by cec. The view of esib at the 
time was, however, that these contacts and activi- 
ties did not meetthe expectations of esib in terms 
of influencing European HE policies and debates. 
It was also clear that cec did not recognise esib as 
a legitimate representative of students in Europe; 
at least not in the same way as national student 
unions in most European countries are recognised 
by the national authorities and involved in the na- 
tional HE policy processes. This situation was also 
visibly different from the relationship between dg 
eac and European Youth Forum (eyf) in the area of 
youth policies in which cec was applying a much 


more corporatist approach, granting eyf effective 
monopoly of representation. 

In contrast, cec’s approach towards student 
associations on HE policies was clearly pluralist. It 
had insisted on consulting all three interdiscipli- 
nary student associations — esib, Association des 
Etats Generaux des Estudiants d’Europe (aegee) 
and Erasmus Students Network (esn), as well as 
the European Youth Forum (eyf) of which all oth- 
er three are members, and which had in 1989 set 
up a student intermediation structure — the »Stu- 
dent Forum« — »solicited« by cec to have an in- 
terlocutor from the students’ side. The »Student 
Forum« comprised NUSes as well as of various in- 
ternational non-governmental youth organisa- 
tions from eyf. It was organisationally and polit- 
ically affiliated with and dependent on eyf. While 
it did provide the European institutions with their 
opinions and suggestions concerning few initi- 
atives, such as the Memorandum on HE and the 
Erasmus Program, its functioning was hampered 
due to the dependence on eyf and the divergences 
of interests between youth and student organisa- 
tions. By 1999, the Student Forum was practically 
inactive, albeit eyf continued to show interest in 
monopolising the area of education and HE pol- 
icies in the same way as was the case — and le- 
gitimately so — with cec youth policies, esib’s im- 
pression at the time was that both esn and aegee, 
although not representative of student interests 
to the same extent as esib, had been given the 
same access to policy making as esib. 

This situation was profoundly dissatisfactory 
for esib, and this dissatisfaction grew along with 
esib's gradual, but certain internal capacity-build- 
ing through expanding membership and deepen- 
ing of policies, esib held discussions with cec since 
1998 concerning the involvement of national un- 
ions of students in European HE policy making. In 
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these discussions, esib was at some point prom- 
ised by the Commission that a student platform 
composed of NUSes would be formed to serve as 
an interlocutor of student interests to cec for all 
issues related to HE. However, this promise was 
not kept. Instead, in 2000, the Commission sug- 
gested that their key partner student associa- 
tions — esib, esn and aegee — come together as 
the »European Liaison Group of Higher Education 
Student Organisations^ In the initial discussions, 
the Commission suggested inviting also eyf, but 
retracted on this point due to the strong opposi- 
tion of esib in particular. In the Agreement signed 
in February 2001, the three organisations agreed 
that the Group had been established in order to 
strengthen the exchange of information between 
student organisations and the European Commis- 
sion and foster cooperation on joint issues. It was 
clearly stated in the Agreement that »the Liaison 
Group will not be considered as an organisation 
but as an informal group«. It was understood by 
the three organisations that the character of the 
Liaison Group was consultative, not representa- 
tive; it was structured as an informal group and its 
domain of work was in relation to cec exclusive- 
ly. The Commission, however, believed at the time 
in the possibility that the Group would extend 
to other organisations in the future, represent- 
ing the »voice of students associations« at Euro- 
pean level, cec recognised that esib was the most 
representative student association and informal- 
ly invited it to have a coordinating role in the Liai- 
son Group. Yet, at the same time it wished to keep 
others also involved. The timing of the creation of 
the Liaison Group was not accidental. The change 
in relations between dg eac and student (and oth- 
er educational) associations first and foremost re- 
flected the ongoing preparation of the White Pa- 
per on European Governance, a majorCommission 


initiative tackling growing perceptions of demo- 
cratic deficit in EU decision-making. The Liaison 
Group was just one of the initiatives that start- 
ed in this changing political context. One of the 
key proposals was precisely improving openness 
and stakeholder involvement in EU policy proc- 
esses. Indeed, esib was riding on the tide of the 
increasingly conducive conditions for student in- 
volvement. And it could fill the role because it was 
strengthening also internally. But the initially fa- 
vourable developments had an unexpected turn. 

The problem occurred when the Commission 
called for the involvement of the Liaison Group 
in the bp and presented the Liaison Group to the 
national governments as the representative plat- 
form of students in Europe — the Student Plat- 
form — which it was clearly not. Following the 
Bologna Summit, in the Tampere Ministerial 
Meeting in 1999, the Ministers agreed on a gener- 
al structure for the bp: the enlarged and the steer- 
ing follow-up groups, esib’s participation was not 
foreseen in either of the groups at the time, even 
though they included representatives of heis (cre 
and Confederation). In June 2000, in Portugal, 
an observatory status to the Enlarged Follow-Up 
Group of the Bologna Declaration was granted to 
Council of Europe, Eurashe and the Student Plat- 
form. From the informal report that esib could ob- 
tain from the meeting (yes, gossip, but triangu- 
lated through different sources that were present 
at the meeting), it was the Commission that ad- 
vocated for the inclusion of the Student Platform 
rather than esib individually. 

In December 2000 , esib prepared an official 
letter — which was indeed solicited by the Follow- 
Up Group — requesting participation in the Fol- 
low-Up Group. In the letter, esib highlighted that 
»(t)he character of the Liaison group (was) con- 
sultative, not representative. It (was) structured 
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as an informal group and its domain of work (was) 
the relation to the European Commission exclu- 
sively^ Furthermore, esib stated unambiguously 
that »(t)he Liaison group has not worked on the is- 
sues of Bologna Declaration and has certainly not 
been established for the purpose of follow up of 
the Bologna Declarations Despite the earlier de- 
cision to include the Student Platform, esib has 
by then been the only student organisation invit- 
ed to the Follow-up Group meetings and relevant 
Bologna/Prague events organised on the Europe- 
an and national level. By the Prague Summit, the 
idea of the Student Platform faded from the of- 
ficial documents and esib was formally acknowl- 
edged as the only student association involved in 
the process, the role that it in effect had assumed 
already from the beginning. 

About the same time as esib was — confident- 
ly — requesting official participation in the follow- 
up process, another — the final and perhaps by far 
the lowest — point in the relations between esib 
and CECtook place. On December 20, 2000 esib re- 
ceived a letter from the Higher Education Unit re- 
acting on the esib »Manifesto on Student Visions 
for Higher Education in Europe« from the first Stu- 
dent Convention in Paris (29 October 2000). The 
letter expressed that dg eac was »severely wor- 
ried by both the tone and the content of the doc- 
ument, notably the chapter >Student participation 
at the European level<«. Furthermore, the letter 
stated that »(s)entences like >The functioning of 
EU institutions is marked by total lack of trans- 
parency< and >Students are excluded from any 
participation in the decision-making processes< 
were neither acceptable nor fair«. The letter went 
on explaining the various initiatives and projects 
that proved the contrary. 

The response, prepared by esib Chairperson 
Remi Bourdu, reiterated powerfully that in Euro- 


One of the very first meetings I attended when I joined eua at the be- 
ginning in 2001 was an esib meeting held in the far north of Sweden 
(Skelleftea) to discuss the gats, which was one of the first topics on 
which we worked together, and at that time the newly developing Bo- 
logna process and how to increase student involvement. From then on 
I have greatly valued my close cooperation with esib/esu Presidents 
and Board members over the years, both on a personal and profession- 
al level. The growing involvement of students in higher education pol- 
icy making at European level has been important for European high- 
er education, and for eua, by putting the spotlight increasingly on the 
needs of students. It has hopefully also served to increase awareness at 
national level of the importance of this change in perspective, and thus 
of a strong student voice. I never cease to be impressed by the contribu- 
tion of esu leadership, on a range of important topics, and by the high 
quality and vision of all those with whom I have worked over the years. 
I have learned a lot from these discussions, and look forward to contin- 
uing a strong partnership with esu in future. European higher educa- 
tion needs a strong esu also for the next 30 years. 

Lesley Wilson, Secretary General of the European University Association 
(eua) 


pean democratic countries, NUSes are systemat- 
ically consulted, informed and associated in the 
HE policy making; but that this was not the case 
on the European level. The Liaison Group indeed 
improved information exchange, but not the stu- 
dent impact on actual discussions and policy de- 
cisions. The letter also stated that the Commis- 
sion violated the Agreement made by the Liaison 
Groupwhen presentingthe Group as an organisa- 
tion or platform to the bp. Indeed, it took a lot of 
energy from esib representatives to explain to the 
national governments the actual character of the 
Liaison Group and the independence of the three 
associations. Finally, the letter also mentioned the 
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improved relationship of esib tothe three EU Pres- 
idencies: the French, Swedish and Belgian. Due to 
the considerable effort of the new esib ec working 
together with NUSesto lobby the troika and other 
national governments, for the first time esib had 
developedfirmtiestothe EU Council of Ministers, 
and further strengthened the contacts to the EP. 

In early 2001, the Commission quietly dropped 
the idea of the Student Platform and began to ac- 
cept esib as the legitimate representative of stu- 
dents in Europe. During the same time, the first 
meetings were organised between the Commis- 
sion and the key associations active in the field 
of higher education which included eua, Eurashe, 
obessu and esib. The discussions revolved around 
how to improve these associations’ involvement 
in the policy-making, and a possible special — and 
sufficiently secure and substantial — adminis- 
trative funding line for these associations. (Two 
years later, these discussions culminated in a call 
for proposals which still to date provides adminis- 
trative funding to esib). 

The strongest evidence of the newly enhanced 
relationship between esib and cec was the letter 
from Commissioner Reding on 10 April 2001. The 
letter was a response to an earlier esib’s letter 
condemning an initiative EU Student Vote which 
aimed at establishing a »European Students Coun- 
cil to represent students vis-a-vis the Europe- 
an institutions based on electronic student elec- 
tions — e-voting. This was an initiative that had 
preoccupied esib for much of 2000 and early 2001. 
Commissioner Reding’s response was unequivo- 
cal in stating that dc eac would neither endorse 
nor financially support the initiative. The Commis- 
sioner stated that »in assessing the EUsv project 
proposal, one of the main arguments considered 
by the Commission was the position of the recog- 
nised student representative bodies with whom 


we and our partner Ministries of Education work 
on regular basis«. In addition, the Commissioner 
invited esib representatives to a high-level meet- 
ing with Director of Education, Mr Coyne. 

The letter and the meeting that followed cre- 
ated a new modus vivendi between esib and cec 
that clearly indicated the Commissions’ recog- 
nition of esib as the legitimate representative of 
students in Europe and also set the tone for much 
stronger involvement. Again, the Commission’s 
internal political climate was clearly an enabling 
condition for such development. Equally impor- 
tant was external recognition by the EP and the 
Council of Ministers and other international or- 
ganisations. The Council of Europe’s, and especial- 
ly Sjur Bergan’s — its chief representatives on HE 
issues — continuous endorsement of esib’s role as 
the single voice of European students and their 
granting esib a permanent observer status in its 
own governing structures, the Higher Education 
and Research Committee (cc-her), was crucial. In 
fact in fighting the EU Student Vote initiative, esib 
obtained letters of support to act as representa- 
tive of students on European level from the Coun- 
cil of Europe, unesco-cepes, Confederation of EU 
Rectors' Conferences, cre and of course NUSes. Fi- 
nally, esib could perhaps not fully take the advan- 
tage of the favourable climate for its enhanced 
recognition and role, had it not at the same time 
been in a process of rapid internal capacity build- 
ing and organisational adaptation. 

ESIB’S ORGANISATIONAL ADAPTATION 

The BM37 in October 1999 in Nicosia, Cyprus was 
in many ways a historical bm in terms of esib’s or- 
ganisational development towards more external 
recognition and involvement in the bp. The deci- 
sion was made to move the esib Secretariat from 
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Vienna to Brussels »(t)o be able to represent the 
students’ view it is needed to be at the right place 
at the right time. In other words; where the deci- 
sions are made and the discussions are going on« 
(BM37 esib Plan of Work for 2000). Visibility was a 
major concern and was deeply intertwined with 
the ambition to raise the recognition and thus 
role in and influence on European-level HE policy 
making: »esib needs to be visible and known to- 
wards European organisations and institutions as 
relevant, competent, active, as being the legiti- 
mate representative organisation of all European 
students (...) Through promotional campaigns of 
esib as an organisations, its projects and activi- 
ties as well as those of its members, the visibility 
of esib shall be improved.« Discussions of a pos- 
sible name change were pending, but still unre- 
solved at the time. Several important decisions 
were made, however, regarding improving infor- 
mation and communication channels through an 
internal monthly newsletter, new website, and 
mailing lists for esib structures and for external 
partners. These decisions might indeed seem ob- 
vious today, but in those days bm mailings were 
still sent by snail mail; and skype, facebook, twit- 
ter and dropbox were not yet invented. 

In terms of political goals for 2000, the on-go- 
ing concern had been to improve the formal and 
informal mechanisms of student involvement 
in European policy making. The Plan of Work for 
2000 gave the ec the mandate to pursue the for- 
mation of the Liaison Group discussed above as 
well as to continue exploring the options of estab- 
lishing an independent and official student plat- 
form composed of NUSes and act as a voice of stu- 
dents vis-a-vis the European institutions. High on 
the agenda was also capacity building of nation- 
al and local unions, and especially to »strength- 
en the involvement of the student unions of the 
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Southern and Eastern European area« in or- 
der to be fully representative of Europe- 
an students. These political aims began 
slowly but surely to revolve 
around the emerging and 
soon predominant politi- 
cal agenda of the involvement 
in the bp. 

The key decisions for devel- 
oping new structures respon- 
sible for esib’s involvement in 
the bp were taken at the same 
bm in Cyprus. At the proposal 
of the Education Working 
Group, an Ad Hoc Work- 
ing Group on Prague 2001 
and an Ad Hoc Expert 
Committee on Prague 
2001 (C0P2001) were formed 
with the aim »to be strongly in- 
volved in the process of the crea 
tion of the European Area of 
Higher Education« and »to pre- 
pare for the Prague Ministeri- 
al Summit in 200i«. The working 
group, consisting of interested 
member unions, was to elabo- 
rate and develop esib policies 
related to the follow-up of the 
Bologna Declaration. CoP, com- 
prising five selected experts, was re- ^7 
sponsiblefor collecting and analysing in- 
formation on the developments in the Process as 
well as on the situation in the individual countries 
from the NUSes. syl Finland took over the chair- 
ing of the Ad Hoc Working Group at this critical 
time, and the Committee became widely recog- 
nised through the work of its competent and en- 
ergetic members: Axel Aerden (vvs Belgium), Far- 
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id Tabarki (Lsvb Netherlands), Ida Mielityinen (syl 
Finland), and — appointed in 2000 — Jacob Hen- 
ricson (sfs Sweden) and Lukas Vylupek (sk rvs 
Czech Republic). 

The work of the Prague 2001 Committee 
and the Ad Hoc Working Group was impressive. 
C0P2001 distributed questionnaires among NUS- 
es with the aim of not only collecting the infor- 
mation, but also ensuring that student repre- 
sentatives at national and local level were paying 
attention to the developments and taking an ac- 
tive part in them. The esib Board adopted the plan 
of work of the CoP2om (and later after BM40 bp 
Committee) granting it an effective mandate 
to approach NUSes to actively seek information 
within their respective countries on reforms un- 
dertaken in view of the bp, and also — at the same 
time — introduce esib to their governments and 
lobby for its formal involvement in the bp as the 
representative voice of students. This was, as Axel 
Aerden wrote in esib bpC Newsletter in August 
2001, a major change in the relation between esib 
and NUSes: »Most of (NUSes) had never present- 
ed esib in that way in their own country«. Com- 
mittee members along with the ec represented 
esib at Bologna/Prague related events. 

CoP 2001 prepared a Monthly Prague 2001 
Newsletter, which was initially intended to inform 
NUSes about the developments in the bp, but 
soon became solicited also from other members 
of the Enlarged Follow-Up Group and widely read 
as the primary source of updated information on 
the bp. The esib webpage on Bologna developed 
by the Committee on Prague 2001 served for a sig- 
nificant period of time as the key source of back- 
ground information on the Bologna/Prague Proc- 
ess. The impact of both sources was immense for 
two reasons. First, the information provided was 
a straightforward and quality description of key 


concepts and issues in the bp. Second, there was 
a shortage of such information within the Proc- 
ess in the absence of a »central« bp website. In ad- 
dition, the eua — which could potentially provide 
such information — was in the process of radical 
organisational reforms (merging two organisa- 
tions — cre and Confederation of EU Rectors Con- 
ferences — into one) and at the time not able to 
play such role. So the information that was initial- 
ly intended for NUSes became increasingly used 
by other participants in the bp. 

All these activities together contributed enor- 
mously to the external recognition of esib; but 
they also got NUSes more involved in esib. A ma- 
jor achievement, as discussed above, was to get 
esib — in fact the Student Platform — invited to 
the meetings of the Enlarged Follow-Up group to- 
gether with government representatives and rep- 
resentatives of heis and Council of Europe. An- 
other was the support esib obtained — through 
the NUSes — from the Presidencies to the EU. The 
breakthrough in this regard was the French Pres- 
idencies offer — obtained in particular through 
the hard work of Remi Bordu and unef-id and 
Fage — to fund the European Student Convention 
in October 2000 in Paris with 300 representatives. 
This was an unprecedented event in esib history, 
as esib members traditionally gathered only twice 
annually at the bms. The objective of the Conven- 
tion was to prepare a Student Manifesto, the Eu- 
ropean national unions’ visions of and demands 
for European HE and present it to the French Pres- 
idency of the EU. 

Despite its legislative position in policy proc- 
esses pertaining to education areas, the Council 
was rather inaccessible to esib. NUSes from the EU 
member states holdingthe Presidency would nor- 
mally have contacts with their governments, but 
would rarely — if ever — speak on behalf of esib. 
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Although, the agenda of the troika Presidencies 
would be discussed in ec meetings, it would rare- 
ly be prioritised or concrete strategies prepared to 
influence it. In Bologna, esib had for the first time 
addressed European Ministers responsible for ed- 
ucation collectively. In addition, in November 
2000, under the French presidency and following 
the European Student Convention in Paris, an esib 
delegation was invited to attend and speak at the 
meeting of Council of Ministers for Education in 
Brussels. The session was followed by a press con- 
ference where Jack Lang, the French Minister of 
education, and Viviane Reding, EU Commissioner 
expressed their support for student involvement 
in the higher education decision-making process- 
es. Also in 2000, C0P2001 met with represent- 
atives of the Czech Ministry of Education, Youth 
and Sports, which was in charge of the organi- 
sation of the Prague Ministerial Summit, sfs and 
Jacob Henricson from sfs and C0P2001 (and as of 
May 2001 also esib Chairperson) managed to se- 
cure funding to hold the 2ndStudent Convention 
in Goteborg, Sweden in March 2001. This is how 
European Student Conventions became a tradi- 
tion and esib members collectively began to meet 
four times yearly. 

The recognition of esib in the bp — which was 
largely due to the effort of NUSes — at the same 
time strengthened NUSes involvement in esib. 
esib helped secure a project funded by the Euro- 
pean Commission (and contracted to vvs), the 
»Student Follow-Up of the Implementation of Bo- 
logna Declaration^ which enabled a more struc- 
tured and focused work on esib’s input to the bp 
and its capacity building in this regard on the na- 
tional and local levels as well, esib’s Plan of Work 
for 2001 adopted at BM39 in October 2000 in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland — at the same time when the 
esib Manifesto from the 1st European Student 


Convention was adopted — depicts well the or- 
ganisational development and further priorities 
at the time: »esib has become without doubt the 
representative student organisation in the eyes 
of the major actors in the field of Higher Educa- 
tion. It is time now to go to the next step. (...) We 
have now to take advantage of esib’s position to 
make our demands, our policies come true, to use 
the economic growth in most of our countries to 
build our European model of open education on 
the only base of one’s intellectual capacities.« 

TOWARDS THE PRAGUE 
MINISTERIAL SUMMIT 

esib's preparation for the Prague Ministerial Sum- 
mit was thorough: basically all corners were cov- 
ered. esib participated at all major events con- 
cerning the bp and fielded a large delegation at 
the eua Convention in Salamanca. The 2nd Euro- 
pean Student Convention in Goteborg enabled 
quality preparation of the Student Goteborg Dec- 
laration, a succinct document accompanied by 
working group reports elaborating esib’s position 
and policy papers on topics from oa and accred- 
itation, transnational education, social implica- 
tions of the ehea, obstacles to mobility, Europe- 
an credit systems, degree systems to the role of 
HE in society and policy making and student in- 
volvement in the ehea. Speaking at the Student 
Goteborg Convention, Thomas Ostros, Minister 
of Education and Science in Sweden, stated that 
it was »very important for Swedish Presidency to 
the EU that student representatives should have 
a distinct voice in issues central to the future of 
educations He also mentioned that esib was the 
only student organisation which was present at 
the Uppsala informal meeting of ministers of ed- 
ucation and research (preceding the Prague Sum- 
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mit) and that »students must be able to actively 
participate in policy discussions at European lev- 
el« (Speech >Students< Voice is Necessary to the 
Future of Education in Europe’ by Thomas Ostros, 
March 23, 2001). 

The Declaration was adopted at BM40 at Cas- 
ta Papiernicka, Slovakia — an impressive arrange- 
ment by srvs to obtain that Special Facility of the 
Office of the National Council of the Slovak Re- 
public for the bm — just few days before the Sum- 
mit. A delegation of 10 invited esib delegates and 
another 8 NUS representatives that were includ- 
ed into their national delegations proceeded to 
the Prague Summit. Jacob Henricson, member of 
C0P2001 was just elected Chairperson of esib. His 
plenary address was scheduled in the official pro- 
gram as it was an observer seat in the Ministeri- 
al meeting. 

In addition, the key Report submitted to the 
Ministers in preparation for the Prague Summit 
prepared by Pedro Lourtie and commissioned by 
the Bologna Follow-Up Group visibly referred to 
esib and its involvement with the bp: in the fol- 
low-up groups, the European Student Convention 
and the Student Goteborg Declaration. Louitier in- 
cluded the Declaration in the annex of the report 
and summarised in the text its main points: the 
fact that the Bologna Declaration failed to address 
the social implications of the process for students 
and that education should be considered a public 
good; that the system of credits should be based 
on the workload; that there should be a common 
European framework of criteria for accreditation 
and a compatible system of degrees; the need 
to remove both academic and social, economic 
and political obstacles; and finally that students 
should be recognised as partners in the bp. 

esib participated in the Enlarged Follow-Up 
Group meetings and thus had insights in and op- 


portunity to contribute to the preparation of the 
Draft Ministerial Communique. The actual poli- 
cy impact of participating in these meetings and 
of overall involvement of esib and its members in 
the bp can be demonstrated through a compari- 
son of direct citations from esib's Student Gote- 
borg Declaration and Prague Ministerial Com- 
munique, which offer ample examples of direct 
»uploading« of esib’s positions into the Prague 
Communique (see table). 

WAKING UP OF THE »SLEEPING GIANT« 

The Prague Ministerial Communique made two 
momentous and previously unprecedented po- 
litical declarations regarding the essence of stu- 
dent representation in Europe. One concerns the 
principles of student involvement in HE govern- 
ance. The Ministers politically affirmed both stu- 
dent involvement in the policy making towards 
the emerging ehea, and student participation in 
the HE decision-making on all levels: institution- 
al, national and European. In fact, starting with 
the Prague Communique and reiterated in later 
communiques, student participation emerged as 
one of the ehea principles. Second, esib was effec- 
tively granted a monopoly of student representa- 
tion in the bp and in European HE policy-making in 
general, esib was acknowledged in Prague as the 
sole representative of the students and, in Berlin 
in 2003, together with several other stakeholders, 
obtained consultative membership to the bp. 

I have known esu when it was still esib, in the 
very early days of what was to become the »Bolo- 
gna process«. When I designed proposals for this 
profound and coordinated movement of change, 
reform and convergence in European higher edu- 
cation, it was extremely clear in my mind that the 
main reason for doing so was to better serve stu- 
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BP PRAGUE COMMUNIQUE (2001) 


BP Prague Communique (2001) 


»Finally, it must be stressed that students, as com- 
petent, active and constructive partners, must be 
seen as one of the driving forces for changes in the 
field of education. Student participation in the bp 
is one of the key steps towards permanent and 
more formalised student involvement in all deci- 
sion making bodies and discussion fora dealing 
with higher education on the European level. « 


»Ministers stressed that the involvement of univer- 
sities and other higher education institutions and 
of students as competent, active and constructive 
partners in the establishment and shaping of a Eu- 
ropean Higher Education Area is needed and wel- 
comed. « 


»esib — The National Unions of Students in Europe, 
being the representative of students on the Euro- 
pean level, must be included in the future follow- 
up of the Bologna declarations 


»The European University Association, the Europe- 
an Association of Institutions in Higher Education 
(EURASHE), the National Unions of Students in Eu- 
rope and the Council of Europe should be consult- 
ed in the follow-up works 
»Ministers took note of the Convention of Europe- 
an higher education institutions held in Salaman- 
ca on 2g~30 March and the recommendations 
of the Convention of European Students, held in 
Coteborg on 24-25 March, and appreciated the 
active involvement of the European University As- 
sociation (eua) and the National Unions of Stu- 
dents in Europe (esib) in the bps 


»Although the Bologna Declaration pointed out 
the basic aspects of the European dimension of he, 
it failed to address the social implications the proc- 
ess has on students. » 

»... we ask you, the ministers responsible for high- 
er education, explicitly to write a social dimension 
into the implementation of the Bologna Declara- 
tion and to preserve higher education as a pub- 
lic goods 


»Ministers also reaffirmed the need, recalled by 
students, to take account of the social dimension 
in the Bologna processs 
»(...) Ministers encouraged the follow-up group 
to arrange seminars to explore the following ar- 
eas: (...) the social dimension, with specific atten- 
tion to obstacles to mobility, and (...) student in- 
volvements 


»esib strongly supports the idea of he as a public 
good because HE must aim to meet the needs of 
society as a whole«. 

»Students are an equal part of he community«. 
»Publicly funded he must remain the main form of 
he in the futures 


They supported the idea that he should be consid- 
ered a public good and is and will remain a public 
responsibility (regulations etc.), and that students 
a re full members of the he community. 

»Ministers affirmed that students should partic- 
ipate in and influence the organisation and con- 
tent of education at universities and other heis.« 
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dents, as individuals and citizens able to contrib- 
ute to the economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of Europe, its countries and regions. 

This was not only because such a vision was in- 
dispensable for the Bologna Process to work, but 
also because I myself went through the atypical 
itinerary of a student with initial cultural, social 
and economic difficulties and European/interna- 
tional aspirations, esib/esu has played a key role 
in the later shaping of 


Florian Kaiser (Executive Committee) 

@KaiserFlorian 

ESU in the future: A role model for Europe in 
tackling the challenges of diversity and equality 
with a true feeling of unity 


the »social dimension« 
of the European High- 
er Education Area. I 
may on occasions have 
a more demanding, 
»merit-based« vision of 
what this social dimension ought to be if it is to 
be sustainable, but I have always found that esu's 
contributions to policy-making, dissemination ac- 
tivities and concrete quality assurance procedures 
were particularly convincing; I would therefore 
like to encourage the leadership and member- 
ship of esu and its member associations to keep 
as committed, determined and effective as over 
the past decade. 

Guy Haug, co-designer of Erasmus, tempus, 
the Bologna process and the Agenda for the Mod- 
ernisation of European Higher education 

Manya highereducation professorhasquipped 
that her or his work would be so much easier if it 
weren't for the students. And often in the official 
meetings, seminars and conferences that have ac- 
companied the Bologna process, Ministerial rep- 
resentatives have given me the same impression: 
"how much easier it would be to make plans for 
the European higher education if we didn't have 
to worry about the students". 

But if esib/esu had not insisted on participat- 
ing in Bologna policy debates (because let's not 


forget that they did have to insist), what might 
have happened? Of course the most likely out- 
come is that nothing much at all would have hap- 
pened. Even the most deluded of education minis- 
ters and their representatives would have realised 
sooner or later the folly of making plans with- 
out involving the representatives of students for 
whom they are designed. But it would probably 
have taken a while for the house of cards to col- 
lapse — no doubt discrediting European higher 
education and setting back European develop- 
ment along the way. 

Bologna Follow-Up Group (bfug) meetings can 
be strange at the best of times, but without esu 
present atthetable, the mind boggles atthetech- 
nocratic wizardry that might have been dreamed 
up there. What would the "Bologna toolkit" look 
like had students not been involved at all in its de- 
sign? (I hate to think about this for too long). And 
would European policy texts have been written 
with emphasis on public responsibility and the so- 
cial dimension of higher education without esib/ 
esu present in the debate? I doubt it. 

As somebody who has been working in this 
strange and fascinating world of European high- 
er education throughout the lifetime of the Bolo- 
gna process, I have had the good fortune of being 
often challenged and educated by esib/esu col- 
leagues. And even more importantly, I have made 
many friends along the way who were important 
to me then, and remain important to me today. 
It's sometimes a bit disconcerting to see some of 
them turning up as today's Ministerial represent- 
atives at the bfug. But then again, maybe that's a 
sign of progress. If not them, then who? 

David Crosier, higher education system and 
policy analyst, currently working for Eurydice, but 
also worked for European University Association 
(eua) and Council of Europe •• 
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INTRODUCTION 

The European Students’ Union (esu) is by defini- 
tion an international organisation. Its mission to 
act as a voice of European students and to repre- 
sent their interests at the European level, com- 
bined with past international experience of the 
member organisations, led to a natural interest to 
be involved in what happens outsidethe European 
fortress, especially since the global developments 
are increasingly influencing the way in which Eu- 
ropean societies as a whole are progressing. 

Spanning from the relations with other stu- 
dent platforms of different continents to long 
term cooperation with unesco and Education In- 
ternational, esu has dedicated effortsto maintain- 
ing a role on the international front. How did this 
interest evolve, what did it generate, and what 
might be the future, are questions that I will try to 
answer in a snapshot. 

My perspective as an author is influenced 
by my past role as esu Chairperson in 2008-10, 
as well as by the first-hand experience with the 


unesco World Conference on Higher Education 
+io (July 2010), as well as by the involvement in 
two European level projects with Education in- 
ternational, the global teachers’ union. As such, 
some of the esu international activities from that 
period might be better represented than others. 

ESU AND THE COOPERATION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENT MOVEMENT 

Since it became obvious in the late iggo’s that the 
International Union of Students (ius) is no long- 
er a balanced and adequate voice for students’ 
rights, esu became interested in consolidating 
its links with other student platforms with simi- 
lar mission and principles. This was, and still is not 
so easy, for several reasons: the vast differences in 
organisational culture, the problems with conti- 
nuity and capacity, and sometimes, even different 
ways of understanding fundamental values, such 
as autonomy or democracy. 

Representatives of esu had to balance the le- 
gitimate drive to cooperate with fellow organisa- 
tions from across the globe with obvious doubts 
related to legitimacy of the student leadership. 
Some of the student leaders that we met had 
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Throughout over 20 years of my work at une sco in higher education, I 
have had the pleasure to witness the growth of esib/esu, its maturing 
and professionalization. 

esu has in fact been an active partner in most of the projects I provid- 
ed leadership for while I was at unesco until 2011: the 1997 Lisbon Rec- 
ognition Convention and the enic network, the 2002 Global Forum on 
International Quality Assurance, Accreditation and the Recognition of 
Qualifications, the 2005 unesco/oecd Guidelines on Quality Provision 
in Cross-border Higher Education, the 2009 World Conference on High- 
er Education, and the 2011 Global Forum on Rankings. 

After my departure from unesco, I am happy to witness that esu has 
continued its active contribution to unesco, the latest being the 2012 
unesco Congress on Open Educational Resources for which I was the 
Senior Consultant. 

Although the faces and names kept changing, it was a pleasure to see 
the network grow and develop, becoming a Student's Union (esu) rath- 
er than an Information Bureau (esib), placing itself as a major player 
in the Bologna Process as one of the E4 group (enoa-eua-eukashe-esu), 
gaining in professionalism with each new step and becoming an indis- 
pensable partner in higher education developments in Europe. 

As someone who has devoted a number of years to global higher edu- 
cation, I will end by mentioning the important international role esu 
has played and is still playing in networking and developing an inter- 
national students’ group, much needed to respond to the multiple chal- 
lenges of higher education in an era of globalisation. 

Stamenka Uvalic Trumbic, Independent Consultant, Global Higher Educa- 
tion, Former Chief of Section for Higher Education, unesco. 


been in the same position for more than 10 years 
and some of them were far from being students 
and worked for governments. So indeed, inde- 
pendence of student organisations was also an 
issue in our perception: in some Arab and Latin 
American states it is difficult to find student or- 
ganisations which are not heavily influenced (or 
even run) by governments or political parties and 
their representatives. 

Understanding the different contexts and be- 
ing flexible on principles, while not compromis- 
ing the values esu members hold as essential, has 
been key to maintaining relations over the past 
decades, but also key in ensuring the political and 
financial support from global organisations like 
unesco and Education International. In addition, 
esu had to always be careful with the stigma of 
colonialism, which has been historically attached 
to European efforts to promote an initiative at the 
global level. In my experience, the proximity with 
the headquarters of organisations such as unesco 
and the preference for esu to take the lead on or- 
ganising global student meetings did not help 
much to overcome this suspicion. 

The cooperation with other student plat- 
forms was linked heavily, especially since 1998, 
to unesco and its World Conference on High- 
er Education (wche). esu was highly involved in 
the 1998, 2003 and 2009 editions, from being a 
member in the Programme Committee, to col- 
lecting and providing input, to the drafting of 
the Communiques, esib had a statement towards 
the 1998 wche ( http://www.esu-online.org/news/ 
articie/6o65/i5i/), which dealt primarily with ac- 
cess to and quality of higher education, as well as 
highlighting the importance of student participa- 
tion in decision-making. The 2009 wche+io was 
an excellent opportunity to incentivise a discus- 
sion of common priorities with different student 
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platforms. In 2008 esu set-up its International Co- 
operation Working Group (icwg), coordinated by 
members, starting with vss-unes-usu Switzer- 
land and NSU (later NSO) Norway until 2011 who 
were later joined by oh Austria and nusuk United 
Kingdom. The working group was to lead the in- 
ternational cooperation of esu, in connection with 
the Plan of Work of esu and the political activities 
as steered by the Executive Committee of esu. The 
biggest achievements of the work of 2008-10 are, 
in my view, the following: 

o The adoption of the Global Student State- 
ment towards unesco’s wche+io (9 July 
2009), as the input of a large number of stu- 
dent regional platforms and thematic or- 
ganisations recognised by unesco to the 
wche+io (July 2010); 

o The Action Plan for Global Student Dialogue 
(2009); 

o The adoption of the Global Student Declara- 
tion (15 January 2010) 

o The drafting and endorsement of a Global 
Student Statement towards the G8/G20 Sum- 
mit in Toronto, Canada (summer 2010, in- 
itiated by the Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents). 

Each of these documents had a focus on improv- 
ing the global cooperation of the student move- 
ment, as well as defining key priorities for cooper- 
ation. The Global Student Declaration underlined 
two issues for cooperation, firstly addressing fi- 
nancing and commodification of higher educa- 
tion, as well as students’ rights and student soli- 
darity. The central idea was to agree on a common 


World Charter on Students’ Rights that could be 
used as a policy tool by the partner organisations. 
This work was followed by drafting a Division of 
Responsibilities, clarifying the different roles for 
each participating student organisation in thefol- 
low-uptothe Declaration. But this was tonogreat 
effect, as the actual follow-up ran into a number 
of obstacles. 

Originally, the International Cooperation 
Working Group aimed at establishing a new glo- 
bal structure for the representation of students, 
but plans were narrowed down significantly fol- 
lowing the obvious lack of willingness from the 
participating organisations and the somewhat 
unclear situation with ius. Among the first steps 
after the meetings around the 2009 wche+io 
was to set up the >communication committee< 
that consisted, inter alia, of the following organ- 
isations, with which esu has kept as close contact 
as possible over the years: 

o All-African Student Union (aasu) 

o Asian Student Association (asa) 

o European Students’ Union (esu) 

o General Union of Arab Students (guas) 

o Organizacion Continental Latinoamericana y 
Caribena de Estudiantes (oclae) 

o National Union of Students Australia (nusa) 

o Canadian Federation of Students (cfs) 

o United States Students Association (ussa). 
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Interestingly enough, esu’s icwc lists in its re- 
ports a number of other activities, such as at- 
tending meetings of the National Union of Syrian 
Students (2010) or of the Moscow State Univer- 
sity Student Union and International Fraternity 
of Student Organisations and Youth that was in 
2010 an emerging organisation in the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (cis). esu also wit- 
nessed the attempt to create a South-East Asian 
Student Platform, facil- 
itated by events organ- 
ised through a project 

titled ACCESS ASEAN. 

The project was fo- 
cused on internation- 
alisation between the 
two regions, but the 
grassroots initiative that students showed at an 
event in 2010 in Bangkok was silenced rapidly by 
the representatives of the hierarchical universi- 
ty structures in that region. Even though a Stu- 
dent Declaration was put forward, encouraged by 
esu, there was little enthusiasm to support such 
a move by the rectors and the academics. It be- 
came clear that (independent) student organisa- 
tions were seen as dangerous sources for social 
unrest in the region. 

Over the years we have struggled with identi- 
fying which are the most representative partners 
for dialogue, or which are representative at all, for 
that matter. This blurseems to continue while the 
dilemma persists regarding whether the best ap- 
proach is to try to establish a dialogue structure 
with >esu type< of continental or regional stu- 
dent organisations or whetherto approach active 
national unions of students individually. There 
seems to be no >one size fits all< solution, as the re- 
liability of contacts with various types of student 
structures is defined by the socio-political context 


Taina Moisander (Vice- Chairperson) 

@TainaMois 

ESU influences the agenda and initiatives on 
what kind of policy is put forward from the Eu- 
ropean level and is regarded as the main stake- 
holder in the EUfor HE 


and by the leadership of organisations. Manifest 
in this sense was the attempt of the Asian Stu- 
dent Association (asa) to apply for project fund- 
ing from unesco in order to organise a meeting of 
the Global Student Movement in 2010, according 
to the commitments made after signing the Dec- 
laration. The lack of capacity on the side of asa, 
even if esu did provide significant support, pre- 
vented the submission an application to receive 
unesco funds. 

However, esu revised this policy on which 
partners to engage with in late 2011. One of the 
actions icwg has started is the mapping of stu- 
dent organisations across the globe. This has 
been somewhat of a necessity ahead of hosting 
the Global Student Leadership Summit in London 
(September 2012). Comingfromthe earlier difficul- 
ties to follow up with meetings of the Global Stu- 
dent Movement between the regional platforms, 
the invitation to London has been pragmatically 
extended to national unions of students. The aim 
has been to reset the strategy and to engage into 
a global exchange of information without any ex- 
plicit expectations on how to further organise the 
global communication. This event, combined with 
an up to date overview through the mapping, 
could be an extremely valuable start to devel- 
op a new strategy for international cooperation, 
something that the icwg plans to discuss at esu’s 
63rd Board Meeting in Malta late in 2012. 

Dialogue is indeed a two way street. The icwg 
report for esu’s 57th Board Meeting (2010) under- 
lines that international cooperation [...] is not pos- 
sible without the mutual commitment and own- 
ership of the other organisations as well.' Since the 
division of work done in 2009 was not really suc- 
cessful, at least from the author’s point of view, 
the icwg had to reinvent itself and decide on the 
best way forward, esu could not invest more re- 
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sources in a projectthat is only half-desired by the 
other partners, while being accused of trying to 
sabotage previous efforts (ius) or trying to colo- 
nise the global student movement with Europe- 
an principles. 

The latest proposals put on the table by the 
icwc, in connection to the London Student Lead- 
ership Summit, is to either set up an Internation- 
al Students Information Bureau (isib) — defined as 
»an international plat- 
form for networking, 
exchange and infor- 
mation between stu- 
dents« — or the Inter- 
national Student Office 
(iso), which is the more 
focused on represen- 
tation and can be con- 
sidered the more insti- 
tutionalised version of 
the first option. These 
ideas, lifted partly from 
the history book on the 
founding of wesib/ 
esib/esu, remain to be 
discussed, but it would 
be interesting to see 
whether such propos- 
als will be deemed as 
adequate in the current 
context. 

From my point of 
view, the conditions 
for international student cooperation were slight- 
ly more favourable in 2009, due to the wche+io. 
unesco was much keener to support global stu- 
dent meetings and the momentum seemed to be 
there, compared to the current international con- 
text, where the economic interactions and geo- 


politics are even more complicated in light of the 
economic crisis. . In addition, unesco is undergo- 
ing a restructuring process, where higher educa- 
tion is more integrated into general educational 
policy and thus where perhaps less special atten- 
tion is given to higher education issues. Further- 
more, unesco’s formal relations with partners in 
the third sector are also under review. Looking 
at all these developments, one could argue that 


without good communication and clear priorities 
of the student movement agreed on the global 
level, it might be difficult to be in the picture of 
international intergovernmental policy on higher 
education. 
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ESU AND GLOBAL POLITICS— UNESCO, 

El, OECD AND THE WORLD BANK 

One of esu's strengths is building relations with- 
in political arenas. Representatives of esu have 
built longstanding relations with unesco (includ- 
ing unesco-cepes) over the years — through con- 
tinuous contributions to the events linked to high- 


With the continuous expansion of higher education, the rapidity and 
complexity of changes it is undergoing in most nations of the world, it 
is essential that students' voices and views are taken into account. It is 
after all they who are the most directly affected by reforms and new 
developments in teaching and learning, in research and in governance 
of the higher education institutions. The esu and its ancestor esib, have 
been more than simply the vehicle speaking on behalf of the students 
of Europe. This student organization has influenced policy and strate- 
gy of the EU, of the Bologna Ministers and of the various agencies and 
bodies they have put in place. The organization and its successive lead- 
ers have demonstrated the value of student input at all levels of high- 
er education governance. Furthermore, they have made this value visi- 
ble well-beyond the borders of Europe by reaching out to other student 
groups around the world. Well-done esu! 

Eva Egron Polak, Secretary General of the International Association of 
Universities (iau) 


er education, through well-maintained links with 
key unesco officials (or former officials) and even 
by developing studies such as the 2007 »Ouality 
in cross-border higher education’ survey on the 
use of the unesco/oecd guidelines for quality pro- 
vision in cross-border higher education, esu was 
informally seen as »the most reliable partner« for 
unesco in supporting activities aimed to foster 
global student dialogue and to organise meetings 


of the student organisations that were in some 
type of relations with unesco. 

Furthermore, esu’s influence and participa- 
tion in the preparation of wche+io and the draft- 
ing of the Communique (as well as the follow- 
up) generated a number of important additions 
alongthe priorities included in the Global Student 
Statement, such as article 52e from the wche+io 
Communique: »Call for action — unesco: Enhance 
student participation in unesco Forums and sup- 
port global student dialogues It is perhaps inter- 
esting to note that several formulations in the 
wvHE+10 Communique were worked out by the 
students present in the conference as coordinated 
by esu. These concrete contributions were made 
on themes such as higher education as a human 
right, public responsibility and public good; stake- 
holder participation; removal of references to tu- 
ition fees and university rankings; emphasis on 
social responsibility and access and support for 
students. 

The continuous cooperation between unesco 
and esu was sealed with esu entering into oper- 
ational relations< with unesco in 2009, a formal 
step, but nonetheless an important brick in build- 
ing trust within an intergovernmental bureaucra- 
cy- 

Perhaps one of the most unsung successful re- 
lations that esu had for fostering global student 
dialogue, was the relation with Education Inter- 
national (ei). The continuous support and lobby of 
the ei leadership helped esu not only to financial- 
ly organise global student dialogue meetings, but 
also to create its initial unesco connections and 
sometimes also helped in reaching out to part- 
ners in other world regions. 

Understanding the difficulties of global coop- 
eration in a structure such as ei, which is an um- 
brella for national academic staff trade unions, 
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proved to be an extremely valuable asset that ei 
passed on to esu. In addition, ei and esu workedto- 
gether intensely in the framework of the Bologna 
Process, through two recent campaigns: on >Let’s 
Go< on student and staff mobility (2007-2008) 
and >Time for Student Centred Learning< (T4SCL). 

Two formal agreements were signed be- 
tween esu and ei in 2004 and 2010 respectively. 
We agreed on cooperation to exchange informa- 
tion between us and to support fighting the com- 
moditisation of education within the circles of the 
World Trade Organisation, we also agreed on com- 
mon involvement in oecd’s ahelo project and the- 
matic reviews of tertiary education, and we com- 
mitted to cooperation for the follow-up of the 
unesco wche +10 conference and active participa- 
tion within the unesco Collective Consultations of 
NGOs. Furthermore, esu's work on the gats agree- 
ment was highly dependent on the information 
generously provided by ei for a number of years. 
One key person in this long term special relation- 
ship between esu and ei was Monique Fouilhoux, 
who retired in 2011 from her position as Deputy 
Secretary General, but who continuously believed 
in cooperation between student and staff repre- 
sentatives and can be regarded as the force be- 
hind changing the mentalities in this sense. 

The efforts that esu has made to establish it- 
self within the oecd and the World Bank are more 
recent in their starting point, but nonetheless rel- 
evant. With the oecd heavily investing in the ah- 
elo project, while the World Bank launched its 
2020 Education Strategy, it became obvious that 
esu needed to establish itself more in relation 
with these bodies, especially in a context where 
UNESCOseemedto have less and less support from 
member governments for work in the higher edu- 
cation arena. Since 2010 , esu has included more 
provisions to work more closely with these bod- 


ies and it seems that esu is informally included in 
most, if not all higher education related events 
and projects. Flowever, the oecd seemed reluc- 
tant to sign a formal agreement with esu in 2011 
pointing to formal reasons. 

esu cooperates very well also with the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities (iau) and joined 
efforts many times for issues of common inter- 
est towards unesco, oecd or other bodies. As with 
unesco and ei, solid and longstanding relations 
especially with the iau Secretariat reinforce esu’s 
ability to play in the international policy arena. 

CONCLUSIONS 

esu’s members were always supportive of interna- 
tional involvement. Even the unions which were 
most vocal about better and more careful prioriti- 
sation of working areas, projects and policy, nev- 
er voiced real concerns 

regarding esu's capaci- Rok Primozic, (Vice-Chairperson) 
ty to continue to work ESU will be even bigger, stronger and more unit- 
on global student dia- ed group of students who will tell the world we 
logue and international are not consumers. Oh, and student represent- 
cooperation. This area atives might get quite old because of Life-Long- 
is perhaps also seen as Learning 
a priority atthe nation- 
al level, in some cases influenced by the memory 
of the split global student movement in the more 
troubled >Cold War< times. 

In the context of globalisation and semi-failed 
global student institutionalised cooperation at- 
tempts, the relentless interest for engagement in 
cooperation with similar student representation 
structures is perhaps due to curiosity, need for le- 
gitimacy towards supra-national institutions or 
organisations, as well as the natural need to be 
part of a broader community. Countless partner- 
ships were built between esu members and other 
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national or thematic student organisations on an 
individual basis, without a real central reference 
point at the esu level until the icwg. The icwg 
is one of the most successful examples of work- 
ing groups started by esu members, which have a 
life outside of the >usu- 


Karina Ufert (Chairperson) 

ESU re-framing public discourse about future of 
education and future of our societies 

tionisarightnotprivilege #ESU2020 


al< set of priorities set 
by the Plan of Work of 
esu. Even though icwg 
has been dependent 
on the heavy support 
of the esu Secretariat and the elected represent- 
atives, the icwg always found a way to push for 
esu’s international involvement, even when fu- 
ture prospects seemed bleak. This is a strength 
that should be recognised and perhaps replicated 
in other areas. 

However, there is something to be said about 
international cooperation. Unless it is backed by a 
profound understanding about the limitations re- 
lated to differences in context — be it about polit- 
ical, economic and even cultural frameworks — it 
can easily gettooenthusiasticand will leadtodis- 
appointment. The creation of global structures for 
cooperation (even e-mail lists in this era) seems to 
be extremely resource intensive and not very pop- 
ular among all regional platforms or student un- 
ions. In order to build the confidence necessary to 
move towards a more multilateral cooperation, 
esu should build and maintain solid and long- 
standing bilateral links with other regional and 
national student platforms. 

In my view, another push for a formal ius type 
of structure, which includes decision-making 


mechanisms and goals for common representa- 
tion (as democratic as they might be) is doomed 
to fail in a world more and more inward looking, 
despite the globalisation phenomenon. However, 
building strong links with strong, viable and dem- 
ocratic organisations is perhaps the most sustain- 
able way of moving forward. And perhaps the 
Global Student Leadership Summit in London will 
provide a breath of fresh air and a cooperation 
mechanism for student organisations across the 
world which will be light enough to function in an 
extremely diverse student representation land- 
scape, but functional enough in order to ensure 
the global voice that students need so badly. 

And this voice is needed also because the bal- 
ance of power among international organisa- 
tions seems to be shifting. The equilibrium given 
by the >unesco-oecd< binomial approach in terms 
of higher education policy no longer exists and 
more players, such as the World Bank and even 
the >new kids on the block< like the Qatar Founda- 
tion, backed by a single government, are becom- 
ing influential and resourceful players. 

In this context, esu needs to strengthen its 
role and influence towards these emerging ac- 
tors, with or without the support of other sister- 
organisations. Solidarity, efforts of the joint glo- 
bal student movement and peer input certainly 
have a role to play, but esu owes it to its members 
to establish itself as a strong voice within the in- 
ternational field as a legitimate voice for Europe- 
an students, no matter what the future holds for 
international student cooperation. •• 
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by Johan Almqvist, Chairperson of esib, 2004 


INTRODUCTION 

One of the guiding principles of esu as an organi- 
sation has been to focus on European issues (be 
they at the EU level or beyond), and keep out of 
policymaking at the regional (meaning world re- 
gions) and national level. However, there have 
been a number of notable exceptions to this prin- 
ciple over the years, with diverging motives and 
varying success. 

Traditionally, even around its twentieth year of 
existence ( 2002 ), esib still needed to deduce its in- 
fluence and legitimacy from its member unions. 
At times, member unions would also lean on esib 
to add weight to their arguments in national de- 
bates. 

In theory, this seems like a simple proposi- 
tion: meet the ministry of education or the rec- 
tors’ conference of X and tell them you complete- 
ly agree with NUS-X’s policy. 

However, this was not always as straight-for- 
ward as one could hope. Firstly, what if NUS-X’s 
policy wasn’t in line with esib’s policies? This prob- 


lem never quite materialised because the ministry 
of X would usually be ignorant of esib’s policies, or 
the discrepancy could be explained by »local var- 
iations^ Being in favour of university autonomy 
does not necessarily contradict asking for stricter 
regulations to protect against corrupt administra- 
tors. More difficult, then, was the second type of 
problem: What if there were two member unions 


The European Students' Union fulfils an important role as a channel of 
communication between students in Europe and the oecd’s work on 
higher education. It brings together, and acts as a conduit for, the views 
of so many young (and not so young) people in a complex policy envi- 
ronment which is not a straightforward task, esu (and before it esib) 
has done a tremendous job in synthesising and advocating the views of 
students on a wide range of issues. We were all students once and yet 
we do not always find it easy to provide a space for the student voice in 
policy debates. The European Students’ Union has always contributed 
in a lucid, constructive and focused way to the biennial General Con- 
ference of the imhe programme as well as in other venues. We wish 
you every success in the next thirty years. 

Barbara Ischinger, Director for Education, oecd 
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European higher education has benefited greatly from the presence of 
a strong student organisation, one that has been consistently led by a 
mature group of student leaders. The leadership of student organisa- 
tions is transitory but — most remarkably — esib/esu has managed to 
ensure continuity of vision over the years. Since its creation in 2001, the 
European University Association (eua) set as a high priority its part- 
nership with esib/esu in developing European higher education poli- 
cies. This partnership has been most evident in the Bologna Follow-up 
Group and in the »E4« (the group that developed the European quality 
assurance framework), in inviting contributions from esib/esu to eua's 
conferences and identifying students to participate in the eua’s Insti- 
tutional Evaluation Programme. The work of esib/esu has been exem- 
plary and its benefits manifold. On a personal level, it has been a great 
pleasure working with esib/esu: so many former student leaders have 
become friends and colleagues over the years. 

Andree Sursock, Senior adviser, European University Association (eua) 


in X, who had opposite policies, or when there 
are internal factions within NUS-X with opposing 
views? 

NATIONAL CONFLICTS 

An example of this was when the conservative 
government of Austria wanted to change the law 
governing the election procedures for oh. The cur- 
rent executive (with a pendant to the opposition) 
opposed this legislation vehemently, and invit- 
ed the esib chairperson to Vienna to meet with a 
number of people on the matter. 

The trip to Vienna involved a number of high- 
level meetings at the parliament, the ministry and 
finally at the Hofburg (the offices of the president) 
where I was led into a state room through a secret 


passage dissimilated in the wall to be received by 
the president of the republic. In addition, journal- 
ists from several Austrian newspapers and other 
media outlets wanted to interview me. 

The issue was sensitive because a large minor- 
ity of the Austrian NUS supported the new leg- 
islation, while the majority was heavily opposed 
to it — the legislation was likely to turn the tables 
quite drastically. What opinion was esib to have 
of this case, and should esib have had an opinion 
at all? 

The NUS representatives had brought me to 
Vienna to convince the government to drop the 
proposed legislation, or else I was supposed to try 
to convince the president to veto the law after it 
had passed parliament. This was a difficult situa- 
tion for many reasons: did esib really have any sol- 
id ground to form an opinion on it, and was it po- 
litically clever to voice such an opinion when the 
NUS’ opinion would swing to the opposite if the 
law did pass? 

Luckily, esib’s membership charter had been 
signed just half a year earlier at the Board Meet- 
ing in Banja Luka, thanks to the efforts of the (sec- 
ond) Strategic Development Committee (sdc, see 
photo). As the chairperson I felt I could reiterate 
one of the membership charter’s articles that said 
that esib members should be democratic as well 
as run and controlled by students. The proposed 
legislation was neither proposed nor endorsed 
by the decision-making assembly of oh, hence 
this change to the NUS' statutes (which, in the 
case of oh, had the form of national legislation) 
would pull into doubt whether the organisation 
was controlled by students or the national assem- 
bly of Austria and would also question the organi- 
sation's eligibility for esib membership. 
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ance reports offered sufficient room for sugges- 
tions for improvement that were uncontroversial 
between unef and la fage. 

The French situation grew even more interest- 
ing when the French higher education press un- 
derstood what esib was and started regular in- 
terviews with the esib ec on matters that were 
controversial between the two French nation- 
al unions. Press coverage wasn't something esib 


had very much of, so this was a great opportunity 
to showcase the organisations, but the interview 
themes were both controversial and sometimes 
hard to grasp for someone who did not closely fol- 
low the national French discussion. 


EUROPEAN INSTEAD OF 
NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE? 


A completely different scenario arose when esu 
(then esib) was asked by several national quality 
assurance agencies to provide experts for qual- 
ity reviews of higher education institutions. The 
agencies’ motives were quite varied (from the 
French cne who wanted to tap into our exposure 
to different oa systems, 
to the Danish minis- 
try who believed Dan- 
ish students would not 
be able to review their 
own university in a fair 
and equal manner in a 
nationwide subject re- 
view). Our involvement 
with eua also brought 
esu representatives 
into national oa re- 
views in countries such 
as Ireland and Bosnia- 
Flerzegovina. 

These assignments 
themselves were not 
controversial, but par- 
ticipating in a quality 
review panel in an esu 
member country could 
bring with it challeng- 
ing discussions about 
national higher educa- 
tion polices. In such discussions the NUS’ point of 
view had to be taken into consideration — all the 
more difficult when there were several competing 
esu members present even at the same universi- 
ty, such as in France. Luckily, most quality assur- 
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Student involvement in quality assurance is a distinct feature of the 
ehea. Looking back at 10 years of close collaboration with esib/esu in 
quality assurance at European level, one can say that quality assur- 
ance would look different without that involvement. The Standards 
and Guidelines for Quality Assurance in the ehea (esg), which were 
developed in close collaboration of institutions, students and agen- 
cies, provide a good example. They have a significant impact on inter- 
nal and external quality assurance processes all over the ehea. Hence, 
they also affect directly the development of the learning conditions in 
the institutions. This demonstrates how important it is for students to 
have their voice raised at European level and to be part of any decision 
making in this field. 

Stakeholders and actors in quality assurance will always have diverse 
needs and interests. From the agency perspective I can say that collab- 
orating with all relevant stakeholders in designing and implementing 
quality assurance processes is complicated and time consuming. How- 
ever, it’s the only way of assuring that quality assurance does not turn 
into an end in itself but meets the needs of the society at large, the in- 
stitutions and the students. 

DrAchim Hopbach, President o/enoa 


others had left that organisation in the fifties and 
sixties, and never looked back. 

At the same time, regional student organisa- 
tions were being formed in other areas, notably 
South America, Asia and Africa, esib’s contacts 
with these organisations (or NUSes in these re- 
gions) were quite sporadic. The partnership with 
eua brought esu into a number of projects in oth- 
er regions, and esu representatives would get in 
touch with local student representatives to try 
and cooperate or at least learn their positions on 
the project in question. Often, these meetings 
would result in quite shocking experiences as stu- 
dent leaders from other parts of the world where 
struggling against political oppression, food or 
housing needs that were worse than what esu 
representatives could imagine. Some of the most 
shocking stories I can recall myself were told from 
Colombia and Zimbabwe, where student repre- 
sentatives feared for their life every day. Taking 
these impressions back to esu meetings where 
board members criticised the ec for engaging in 
these meetings caused frustration and despair. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


AT THE OTHER END OF THE SCALE 

At the global level, esu’s role was a subject un- 
der steady discussion throughout theyears. Some 
members maintained that as the most powerful 
and resourceful regional organisation, esu should 
take the lead role in international student cooper- 
ation. On the other hand, other members where 
of the strict opinion that esu should completely 
ignore this level and not involve itself in any dis- 
cussions beyond the European level. Some mem- 
ber unions had long-standing memberships with 
ius (the International Union of Students) while 


It’s been eight years since I left the ec, and I have 
not been following esu’s evolution very closely 
since. From my time in the ec, I recall meeting pre- 
vious esib representatives who were amazed that 
we still had the same debates they’d had. Hadn’t 
we gotten ahead one bit? 

I can only imagine that today’s esu repre- 
sentatives recognise many of the experiences 
above — but I do not see this as an organisation- 
al weakness. These considerations are at the heart 
of what esu should be, and as members’ expecta- 
tions on esu vary over time, these discussions will 
have to be had anew. 
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by Alex Bols, Secretary General o/esib, 
2001-04 an d George-Konstantinos Charonis, 
Academic Affairs Committee of esu, 2010-11 


INTRODUCTION 

So what is the issue with equality? When we were 
asked to write about the impact of esu to chal- 
lenge societal inequalities it was with mixed feel- 
ings that we approached the task. When planning 
a 30th anniversary publication it is important to 
look back and celebrate the progress, and there 
have clearly been many successes, not least the 
way in which member national unions champi- 
on equality has significantly altered in the last 30 
years. However, it still feels like progress has been 
too limited and too slow. 

In this chapter we will highlight some of the 
developments in the last thirty years but also 
identify areas where more can still be done, esu 
has done much to raise equality issues in interna- 
tional policy making, particularly through cham- 
pioning the social dimension and widening access 
to higher education to all. esu has also spoken 
about gender equality within its own processes, 
and the role of the strong female esu Chairs from 


Eastern European countries — see further the 
Witches of East chapter — and raising questions 
about gender balanced delegations and esu com- 
mittees have raised the profile of these questions. 

But whilst there is still 

more that could be Karl Agius, Membership Coordinator 

done on gender equal- I see ESU growing up and expanding in its mem- 

tty there has been little bers. New members will insert new blood and 

progress on other ques- new HE challenges in ESU 

tions of equality with 

relative silence surrounding issues of discrimina- 
tion based on disability, race or sexuality. 

Anniversaries are often used to celebrate eve- 
rything that has been achieved but they are also 
a useful opportunity to step back and consider 
what more can be done. We hope this chapter bal- 
ances this dual aim. 

SOCIAL DIMENSION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

It was when higher education policy making be- 
came an issue at the European level that the role of 
esu in championing equality really began to take 
hold. It is no coincidence that whilst the 1999 Bo- 
logna Declaration of Ministers referred obliquely 
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to »intellectual, cultural, social and scientific and 
technological dimensions« of higher education 
that by 2001, when students and universities were 
first officially included in the Bologna Process, the 
emphasis on the social dimension went much fur- 
ther. The Prague Communique, resultingfrom the 
2001 Ministerial Summit, outlined that »Ministers 
also reaffirmed the need, recalled by students, to 


esib, now esu, became a central force in the Bologna Process by con- 
vincing the 2001 Prague Ministerial Conference that this process 
should have a social dimension. Under the heading The social dimen- 
sion in their 2005 Bergen Communique, Ministers stated that We renew 
our commitment to making quality higher education equally accessi- 
ble to all and stress the need for appropriate conditions so that they can 
complete their studies without obstacles related to their social and eco- 
nomic background. This is as a reflection of the 1948 un Declaration of 
Human Rights stating that higher education shall be equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit. 

The right to higher education is a right for each individual. Ministers 
also wish to share the societal aspiration that the student body should 
reflect the diversity of our populations (2007 London Communique). 
However, data are not generally available in the European Higher Edu- 
cation Area and this remains wishful thinking. 

My challenge to esu is to continue the fight for the right to higher edu- 
cation for all, without waiting for new sociological data. It is a shame 
that Ministers, more than sixty years after the Declaration of Human 
Rights, are introducing new formulations in stead of taking action. 

My hope is that esu will recruit into the next generation of ministers of 
education and get some action started. 

Per Nyborg, Chair, Council of Europe Committee for Higher Education and 
Research 2001-03, Head, Bologna Process Secretariat 2003-05 


take account of the social dimension in the Bolo- 
gna process.« The communique explicitly recog- 
nised the role of esu, through the Student Gote- 
borg Declaration, in highlighting the importance 
of the social dimension of higher education. 

Over subsequent Ministerial Summits this 
went further with the 2003 Berlin Communique 
incorporating the social dimension explicitly and 
the 2007 London Communique definingthe social 
dimension as »the student body, entering, partic- 
ipating in and completing higher education at all 
levels should reflect the diversity of our popula- 
tions^ The London statement went on to say that 
at the following Ministerial Summit they would 
report on their national strategies and policies, in- 
cluding »action plans and measures to evaluate 
their effectiveness«. 

It is probably esu’s role in championing the so- 
cial dimension as an integral part of the develop- 
ment of a European Higher Education Area that 
will have the most lasting effect on enhancing 
equal access to higher education. As the Process 
towards the ehea has developed there has been a 
move from simply defining the problem to bring- 
ing together data on under-represented groups to 
act as a form of peer-group pressure to tackle in- 
equality. esu’s Bologna With Student Eyes, eua’s 
Trends publications and the stocktaking docu- 
ments have all started to track data in Bologna 
countries of participation based on gender and 
social background and identifying ways in which 
this inequality can be challenged. 

This European level articulation of the princi- 
ple of ensuring that all those with the ability to 
benefit from higher education should be support- 
ed to do so, and the social and also economic im- 
peratives of doing this has driven the equality 
agenda at the national level. However it is worth 
emphasising that the national context is particu- 
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larly important in this area with specific groups 
particularly under-represented, whether certain 
ethnic minorities, migrants or rural populations. 
This point about developing a tailored approach 
is also true of different institutions and even sub- 
ject disciplines. They will have different groups 
that are under-represented in their institution or 
discipline, which highlights the importance of the 
data to make informed choices when developing 
strategies and that these strategies are sufficient- 
ly nuanced. It is therefore positive that many na- 
tional unions are strongly engaged in these de- 
bates, but maybe there is more that esu can do to 
support NUSes in being able to engage effective- 
ly the issues. 

esu has long outlined some of the different 
ways in which these inequalities can be tackled, 
but also recognising that different approaches will 
be needed to tackle different issues. In some cas- 


es there will need to be tailored local responses 
to tackling inequality, in others a more structural 
approach is necessary. These structural processes 
can include targeted financial support; informa- 
tion, advice and guidance for particular groups; or 
developing flexible provision that is responsive to 
the needs of students — this might include new 
qualifications, supporting students to study more 
slowly through less-intensive study or even by ac- 
celerating the pace of study. 

DO AS I SAY, NOT AS I DO 

However there is still a perception that whilst 
equality is important to esu and some national 
unions, there is still a long way to go before all 
members could be said to be effectively challeng- 
ing and championing equality in education. 
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esu has a strong track-record on tackling 
gender discrimination, and indeed ran sever- 
al projects and produced resources for national 


The close collaboration between esu and ei must continue in defense 
of higher education as a public responsibility, based on public funding. 
Tuition fees are socially unfair and in contradiction to higher education 
as a human and social right. Collegial governance with active partici- 
pation of both students and teachers is a prerequisite for maintaining 
universities. Hierarchical managerialism will reduce universities to 
service providers for short term interests of private industry and gov- 
ernments. We must maintain the view that high quality education is 
created in the interaction between students and teachers. I hope to con- 
tinue the good and close cooperation between esu and ei in defending 
higher education as a human and social right and not a commodity, in 
fighting for equal opportunities and in promoting the quality of high- 
er education founded in the idea of students as students and not clients 
or customers. 

Jens Vraa Jensen, chair of the Higher Education and Research Standing 
Committee (hersc) of Education International in Europe (etuce), former 
activist of dsf (Danish Student Union) 


unions including a Gender Equality handbook in 
the mid-1990s. The establishment of the Gender 
Equality Cross Committee in the mid-20oos and 
raising the question of gender quotas has also re- 
sulted in much debate which has help challenge 
people’s perceptions and stereotypes in relation 
to gender equality. It has resulted in interesting 
discussions surrounding the need to introduce 
structural processes, such as quotas, to overcome 
centuries of oppression. Whereas other nation- 
al unions have focused on gender equality with a 
view to equal treatment between men and wom- 
en, some unions question the need for continu- 
ing structural measures promoting gender equal- 


ity, such as quotas, at least internally within esu, 
pointing to great improvements in gender equali- 
ty, both within esu as well as within their own na- 
tional unions. 

However, whilst esu has been at the forefront 
of championing gender equality this should not 
be seen as a fig-leaf to justify the lack of action 
in other dimensions of equality. Questions sur- 
rounding equal treatment of migrants, ethnic mi- 
norities — including the Roma population — and 
different sexualities, if discussed at all can still 
provoke strong attitudes amongst some mem- 
bers. It is not enough just to have organisations 
like iglyo (International Gay and Lesbian Youth 
Organisation) and femyso (Federation of Europe- 
an Muslim Youth and Student Organisations) as 
partners, and occasionally mutter the odd plati- 
tudes about equality, but rather consider what 
more could be done to ensure to their active en- 
gagement in esu’s activities and challenge preju- 
dice where it exists. If esu meetings can’t be safe 
spaces then we will never be truly able to champi- 
on equality in the wider academic community. It 
is by discussing difficult topics, and through talk- 
ing help educate, that we will foster greater un- 
derstanding of the benefits of diversity. 

In addition whilst ethnicity and sexuality are 
occasionally discussed within esu, itseemslikethe 
question of engaging disabled students is some- 
thing that people would prefer not to discuss as 
it is »just too difficult to deal with«. One of my 
abiding memories with esib, as it was then, was 
when we organised a pre-Board Meeting seminar 
on equality in Sofia. At that event we ran train- 
ing for national unions on equality issues, launch- 
ing a European Students’ Handbook on Equality 
and Equal Access to Higher Education and it was 
a really interesting event, with the Bulgarian Pres- 
ident addressing the delegates. Then just days 
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later, at the Board Meeting that fol- 
lowed, one of the national delegates 
was deaf and, if we are honest, was 
almost completely excluded from 
discussions due to an organi- 
sational inability to deal with 
someone that couldn’t hear. 

On another occasion a dele- 
gate taking strong anti-depres- 
sion medication was told off for 
sleeping rather than being supported 
to engage and we are not aware of any dele- 
gates in wheelchairs ever having attended esu 
events. 

The appropriate measures to achieve equal- 
ity within the structures and processes of esu 
and its members may be different to those 
required in higher education systems more 
broadly. However, this should not detract from 
the fact that inequality present in our higher ed- 
ucation systems, such as the underrepresentation of 
certain demographic groups and discrimination against stu- 
dents based on their identity, is still often reflected in our 
very own representation structures. 

If esu is going to champion equality at the international 
and national level it needs to do more to ensure that its own 
processes are more accessible. While ministers have said, »the 
student population entering, participating in and completing 
higher education at all levels should reflect the diversity of our 
populations, « esu and indeed its members still have further to 
go to effectively reflect this within their own structures and 
representation. 


FINAL THOUGHTS ... 


When considering how we support national unions 
to discuss equality and their own personal attitudes 
we should never forget that each union is influenced 
by the national context in which it operates. Debates 
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Yes, it has been important for esib/esu to exist. Because it has been the 
main driver and the motive force for all democratic values characteris- 
ing the European Higher Education Area today: considering higher edu- 
cation a public good and a public responsibility; bringing social dimen- 
sion high on the agenda of the Bologna Process; recognising students as 
full members of the higher education community, and not as consum- 
ers or customers; recognising students as full partners in higher educa- 
tion governance. And, also, because it has been the catalyst for shifting 
the educational paradigm to student-centred learning. However, much 
more have to be done in the future. Primarily in order to preserve what 
has been achieved. But, more importantly, in order to further improve 
it and widen it. Perhaps, the notion of the »student-centred university« 
may be a new vision for the years to come. In this regard, the existence 
of esu will continue to be important for the European higher education. 

Dionyssis Kladis, Professor in higher education policy, University of the 
Peloponnese, Greece, Former Secretary for Higher Education in Greece 


on equality, whether about gender, race, ethnicity, sexual orientation or dis- 
ability vary significantly from country to country, not least due to different 
historical, political and cultural contexts. Despite 
institutional memory, a high turnover of elected 
representatives both in esu and its member un- 
ions often results in prolonged debates that can 
sometimes see recycled arguments and little 
overall progress. It is important that these discus- 
sions are not based, however unconsciously, on a 
sense of cultural superiority and cultural imperial- 
ism butthat better understanding of intercultural 
dialogue might provide a more welcoming atmos- 
phere to discuss these issues from time to time. 

In conclusion, thirty years of successful col- 
laboration amongst the students of Europe pro- 
vides a great opportunity for esu to look back 
and reflect, to celebrate as well as critically assess 
progress, with a view to building on the success- 
es and going on to achieve greater achievements. 
esu should be rightly proud of the significant im- 
pact through championing equal access to higher 
education in European policy-making, has made 
some honourable efforts at supporting national 
unions to influence and reflect on their national 
situations but should consider how it could better engage the full diversity 
of students within its own structures. M 
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Amongthe sources of mosttension within esu are 
the elections for the leadership of the organisa- 
tion. Debates about regional blocs, lobbying strat- 
egies, en bloc voting, network pressure, political 
deals etc. characterise many coffee break mo- 
ments at the esu Board Meetings. In this context, 
gender equality can often play a role: in connec- 
tion with the regional blocs, the stereotypical di- 
vide of »gender-equal Northern and Western Eu- 
ropean national unions« versus »gender-unequal 
Southern and Eastern European unions« is creat- 
ed. However, when observing the election record 
for the Chairperson of esu since 1997, when the or- 
ganisation was first lead by a natural person and 
not by an NUS, one finds that all five female Chair- 
persons that have been elected camefrom unions 
of Central-Eastern or South-Eastern Europe, while 


all chairs from Western or Northern Europe have 
been male. 

In a quest to find out a few more details about 
those five women, they have been asked to look 
back at their time as esu Chairs touching on gen- 
der equality as well as 


the influence of the re- 
gional background on 
gender issues with- 
in esu. On the follow- 
ing pages you can read 
interviews conducted 
by E-Mail, delivering a 
look into esu’s state of 


Elisabeth Gehrke (Executive Committee) 

@eiisabethgehrke 

I want to see much more cross-regional dialog 
and transparency. In the future I hope to se that 
we are more effective and have a better working 
environment. In addition I see us taking over 
one of the smaller European countries like Lich- 
tenstein igoyears 


affairs as well as esu’s 

organisational history since 1997. 1 want to thank 
the five »witches of the east« for answering my 
questions and providing pictures and I hope you 
enjoy reading what they think about esu. 
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AGNIESZKA (BOLIMOWSKA) SOCHA 

esib/esu chair from January to December 1997 
Country/NUS: Poland, Polish Students’ Associa- 
tion (zsp) 

Positions on the national level: International Of- 
ficer of zsp 1996-98; 

Positions in esu: Chairperson 1997; 

Subject studied: MA in international economic 
and political relations at Warsaw School of Eco- 
nomics; 

How did you become the first esib/esu Chairper- 
son and why was the system changed from an 
NUS leading the organisation to individuals chair- 
ing it? 

Introducing the Executive Committee (ec) as well 
as the Chairperson instead of an NUS to lead the 
organisation was the next step in a natural de- 
velopment and transformation, which changed a 
former student information sharing bureau into a 
strong European student union. The ec was elect- 
ed each year and was a decision-making forum 
between bi-annual Board Meetings as it should 
meet at least four times a year. Being a political 
authority of esib, the ec was responsible for ex- 
ternal representation as well as for coordination 
of working groups and other permanent work- 
ing structures, while it reported to the Board. The 
new structure was all the time in close contact 
with the Secretariat. 

I became the first Chairperson of esib at Board 
Meeting 32 in Nijmegen. As far as I can remem- 
ber, there were only a few candidates for this po- 
sition, and after the voting, I was happy to know 
that I was elected. 


What was your motivation to run for Chairperson 

and how did the lobbying and election work? 

Since Board Meeting 32 was the second bm that I 
participated in, the fact that I was elected to be 
the Chairperson gave me a lot of motivation and 
energy to work. It was an honour to chair the or- 
ganisation but also a big challenge for me. 

Of course, before the election I was busy with 
lobbying. During interesting and sometimes very 
long talks and meetings, I was mainly presenting 
my activities in the Polish Students' Association 
(zsp) and also my vision and ideas how I would like 
to act as the Chairperson to prove that I am the 
right candidate. My mates from zsp actively sup- 
ported my lobbying efforts as well. 

How was your time in office? What were the big- 
gest challenges, funniest or favourite moments 
and did you ever have the feeling that you were 
encountering problems connected to your gen- 
der? 

The ec and Chairperson were completely new 
structures in esib. We spent many hours within 
the ec and also with the esib director on discuss- 
ing howto divide duties and responsibilities to be 
efficient and to react fast to student matters aris- 
ing on the way. The biggest challenge was to be 
active at the national and the European level at 
the same time. 

I was still very busy since I was the Internation- 
al Officer of zsp at the time of being Chair of esib 
and actively participated in debates on higher ed- 
ucation in Poland. 

It was a wonderful time as in general I was in- 
volved in many projects, where I could organise 
events, elaborate papers, discuss and share my 
ideas and enthusiasm with other people. 

I have got a lot of nice memories from those 
days: the time spent with ec members and with 
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the esi b director in Vienna, chairing the Board 
Meetings and discussions, meetings during these 
events, visits to other countries, etc. I find it quite 
difficult to say now, which of them was specifical- 
ly special. I am just happy that I had the chance to 
chair esib for a year and therefore contributed to 
its history. 

Was gender equality work an issue in esib/esu 
back then and how was it debated? Did esib/esu 
use gender quotas? 

Gender equality was always an issue in esib and 
we emphasised on every occasion how important 
it is to enable equal access to higher education for 
all groups within society. At that time it was the 
Women’s Committee, which was very active in or- 
ganising conferences, debates as well as >ad hoc< 
actions concerning gender equality. 

Why do you think is it, that all the female chair- 
persons from esib/esu came from Central/East- 
ern Europe? 

Is it really so? That sounds wonderful. Well, I think 
that it is great that female chairpersons of Cen- 
tral/Eastern Europe origin can contribute to esib/ 
esu and show that we are strong, reliable and 
trustworthy. As I understand the male chairper- 
sons come from other part of Europe and in this 
way esib/esu just proves that it deeply believes in 
and proclaims gender equality. 

What do you wish esib/esu for its birthday and 
the next 30 years and do you have any tips for fu- 
ture chairpersons? 

I want to wish esib/esu a very happy birthday and 
all the best for the future. Just a short note for the 
future chairperson: just be yourself, work hard 
and enjoy the time being a student. M 


MARTINA VUKASOVIC 

esib/esu chairfrom January to December 2002 
Country/NUS: Student Union of Yugoslavia/Stu- 
dent Union of Serbia (suyu/sus) 

Positions on the national level: International Of- 
ficer of sus 2000; Educational Officer of sus 
2001 - 02 ; 

Positions in esu: Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee 2001; Chairperson 2002; Member of 
the sdc 2003-05; 

Subject studied: BSc in Astrophysics from the Uni- 
versity in Belgrade and a MPhil in European 
Higher Education from the University in Oslo; 

You became esib/esu chair in 2002 just a short 
time after the democratic revolution in Yugosla- 
via. What did it mean for you taking the leader- 
ship of a European organisation at that point in 
time? 

My decision to run for chair in 2002 was primari- 
ly motivated by internal organisational reasons, I 
learned a lot about how esib was working inter- 
nally during my mandate in the ec in 2001 and so 
I thought I might be able to do a good job as chair 
in 2002 . 

I would not agree that 2000 was a democrat- 
ic revolution but it was a new beginning, and the 
field was open for new actors, and sus managed 
to position itself very well. The changes in Serbia 
were in some way a secondary motivation for me 
when I ran for chair, but they were not unimpor- 
tant. I think both suyu/sus membership in esib, as 
well as my membership in the elected represent- 
atives, helped to promote student participation 
in higher education governance in Serbia more 
strongly and also helped sus become more pro- 
fessional and more policy focused. 
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Your home NUS, sus, was actively involved in the 
progressive movement in Yugoslavia and one 
could say you were used to fight against resist- 
ance from your environment. Did that help you 
during your mandate and did you also have the 
feeling in esib/esu that you have to overcome cer- 
tain resistance within the organisation ? 

I cannot say that I encountered a lot of resist- 
ance from within esib/esu although there were 
of course challenges in 
terms of coordinating 
different committees 
as well as disagree- 
ments with member 
unions about certain 
decisions. 

I was told by one other female esib/esu chair 
long after my mandate ended that one of the bms 
during my mandate (Turku 2002) was apparent- 
lythefirst bm where all of the motionsthe ec put 
forward were adopted. I have to say I was a bit 
surprised at that, since I did not notice this was 
the case, but I do remember there were several 
hard issues that we had to push for in the Board 
and some strong words flew towards the ec from 
some member unions, with the vote going to the 
ec side at the end. 

How did you experience the work with the envi- 
ronment (i.e. other stakeholder-organisations), 
were your gender or your regional background 
ever a topic/hindrance? 

I think it actually worked to our advantage, on 
both grounds. On the one hand side, I think that 
my regional background was not ever presented 
as a problem since there was an understanding 
that esib can elect whomever they want as chair 
and this should be respected, which also testifies 
to the reputation of esib as an organisation and 


Nevena Vuksanovic (Executive Committee) 

@NevVuksanovic 

Better education for a better society, coopera- 
tion instead of consumerism, inclusiveness in- 
stead of discrimination! 


the overall political culture of other stakeholders. 
On the other hand, given that at that time Ser- 
bia was »the new favourite kid in the internation- 
al family« and everyone was (too) hopeful about 
its future, having a chair from Serbia I felt was re- 
ceived as »kind of cool« and a testimony to open- 
ness and democratic character of esib. 

Finally, I felt that some of my not extreme- 
ly diplomatic statements were accepted also be- 
cause people might have felt that it was OK for a 
»new favourite kid« not to behave always accord- 
ing to the strict diplomatic rules. I remember one 
instance where a chair of one stakeholder organi- 
sation expressed in a meeting where other stake- 
holders were also present, explicit dissatisfaction 
about esib signing a joint statement with eua and 
not also including them. This was presented as not 
respecting the spirit of cooperation and not be- 
ing grateful for the chance esib received to partic- 
ipate, to which I replied »the fact that we are do- 
ing this together does not mean we do not have 
to do everything in threesomes«. I might not dare 
to say something like that now, and I guess part of 
that has to do perhaps with being 10 years older. 

Was gender equality work an issue in esib/esu 
back then and how was it debated? Did esib/esu 
use gender quotas? 

There was not a gender quota but it was resurfac- 
ing as an issue from time to time. We did have an 
equality working group at that time but the work- 
ing groups in general were a bit less active since a 
lot of work (and visibility) was related to the ex- 
pert committees and at some point I think the in- 
ternal Strategic Development Committee also ad- 
dressed some equality issues. However, at that 
time, the focus was more on a broader concept of 
equality and not so much on gender. Neverthe- 
less, I do know that before my time (late 90s) gen- 
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der equality was one of the big issues. It seems 
that this focus comes and goes like a pendulum. 

Why do you think is it, that all the female chair- 
persons from esib/esu came from Central/East- 
ern Europe? 

I guess 5 out of 15 chairs being both female and 
from cee/see cannot be called a mere coincidence 
and could be more than an interesting correla- 
tion. However, I am less sure about the underly- 
ing causal mechanism, sus had quite a number of 
strong women in my days and when I discussed 
the fact that there were also strong women from 
cee/see in esib as well, someone told me this was 
a Communist legacy, i.e. that the Communism did 
wonders to gender equality in cee/see (in terms of 
political participation). 

Perhaps other elements are the NUSes from 
which all of us came. I know that in at least some 
of the countries the NUSes from which the chairs 
came were the ones that had to fight for their rec- 
ognition in the system , i.e. their status in the pol- 
icy arena was not a given. Women were rather 
prominent in these organisations so I guess one 
learns to fight the odds and transfers that to the 
work in esib. A more cynical perspective, which 
might hold some water, could be that these wom- 
en did not have more interesting opportunities 
on the national or institutional level (which is, in 
my opinion more male dominated, not complete- 
ly, but still there is an imbalance), so they opted 
for the European level. A bit more cynical perspec- 


tive, which would be interesting to explore, is that 
the North and West European unions are talking 
the talk while cee/see unions are walking the walk. 
In other words the cee/see might not have gender 
equality always as high on their agendas butthey 
are practicing it by putting forward female can- 
didates for chairs and perhaps also voting for fe- 
male candidates. Bluntly, this would be the hypoc- 
risy of the North/West argument. 

What do you wish esib/esu for its birthday and 
the next 30 years and do you have any tips for fu- 
ture chairpersons? 

I Wish ESU: 

O to continue with the excellent job of being 
the largest exporter of individuals to other 
European organisations and national struc- 
tures and thus continue contributing to bet- 
ter higher education policy on European and 
national levels (anyone said mafia?); 

O to remain a strong competent stakehold- 
er in the European policy arena and not miss 
any opportunity to put other stakeholders to 
shame when they deserve it for lack of prep- 
aration; 

O to remain the »space« where lifelong friend- 
ships are made, even across generations; 

O to become a favourite case to political scien- 
tists interested in complete reconciliation of 
competing grass-root, national and Europe- 
an interests in higher education. 
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VANJA IVOSEVIC 

esib/esu chair from January to December 2005 
Country/NUS: Croatia, csu 

Positions on the national level: International Of- 
ficer of csu 2001-02; 

Positions in esu: Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee 2003-04; Chairperson 2005; 

Subject studied: MA in Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Zagreb; 

Was gender equality work an issue in esib/esu 
back then and how was it debated? Did esib/esu 
use gender quotas? 

For most of my mandate it seemed as if gender 
equality was not an issue in esib/esu. Through 
most of 2005 the issue was discussed neither in 
the hacks nor in the Board. However, suddenly to 
a great surprise of the ec, hacks and the Board in 
the autumn Board meeting of 2005 there was a 
proposal to form a Gender Equality Committee 
(cec) by a number of unions. 

The proposal came in the midst of debates on 
the organisational change of proposing a new 
Secretariat structure with a change to the posi- 
tion of the Secretary General and creating a paid 
position for the Chair and more importantly the 
discussion on the relations between the ec and 
the content committees. I didn’t see it coming, 
the ec didn’t, the hacks didn’t and neither did the 
Board. It proved to be THE major debate of that 
Board meeting, much more than the discussion 
on moving the Chair to Brussels, firing one bpC 
member and raising membership fees. And it was 
a genuine debate as no one was prepared ahead 
and representatives and hacks have debated from 
unprepared positions and some, including the ec, 
changed their original positions once the debate 
started. 


At first the ec, supported by a number of un- 
ions and hacks, thought that adding a new com- 
mittee to the structure would hinder the work of 
the hacks, particularly in the light of the debates 
on the role of content committees and the ec 
which was central in 2005 and was expected to 
continue to be. However, the debate on the gen- 
der committee were so shocking in its content and 
in what some of the representatives were saying 
that it truly was a discussion on gender equali- 
ty rather than on a committee. It was impossible 
then not to engage in the debate and soon the 
ec and the unions were arguing on content rath- 
er than structure. At that point I think many re- 
alised that maybe there is much to be discussed 
about gender equality in esib of which we were 
not even aware of. 

Did you witness different blocs in esib/esu when 
it comes to gender issues and how would you de- 
fine them? 

Yes. When the cec discussion came up it was ev- 
ident that East European and Mediterranean un- 
ions were against gec, while the left wing unions 
put the proposal forward. However, there were a 
number of unions who were neutral at the begin- 
ning and who wanted to approach the discussion 
from a structural rather than gender equality per- 
spective. However, the arguments put forward 
by some of the East European and Mediterrane- 
an unions were so openly sexist that the left wing 
unions who came with the proposal were in the 
end supported by the majority of West European 
and Nordic unions, as well as the ec. It was just so 
shockingto hear some of the arguments alongthe 
line of »women are naturally less inclined to poli- 
tics« that one simply could not say »well, we may 
not need cec for it will cause structural issues. « 
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The funny thing is that, if the East European 
and Mediterranean unions didn’t engage in the 
discussion the way some of them did, the propos- 
al would have not passed. It would have been a 
discussion on whether we need another com- 
mittee in what was already seen as a partially 
dysfunctional structure and the neutral unions 
would most probably have, on those grounds, vot- 
ed against the proposal. 

Did these blocs influence your work and if so 
how? 

I think the blocs always influenced the work of 
the hacks and the Board. Within the hacks you 
had to know which hack came from which bloc as 
this meant influence over their votes. Within the 
Board you had to know which union represent- 
atives lead the bloc to know who will influence 
their votes. 

However, I think what is important to know 
is that the blocs are not static, both in terms of 
which unions compose a bloc and in terms of who 
leads the bloc. I think that can change quite signif- 
icantly over time. 

A particularly interesting dynamic is the coop- 
eration between the blocs. For instance the South 
East European (see) bloc used to be very close to 
the Nordic (nom) bloc and they cooperated in- 
tensely in the Board and as hacks — even to the 
extent of having a see-nom meeting in 2004 in 
Ljubljana. At the same time the see bloc was not 
very close to the Med-Net bloc, while later that 
changed significantly. 


You followed esib/esu also after the end of your 
mandate. From the distance of an alumnus 
would you say gender equality improved or not? 

I think in the end it proved important to have a 
cec and to work on gender equality explicitly, 
particularly in making the issue visible to unions 
and exposing the different views on the subject. I 
think it was extremely positive to have two wom- 
en run against each other for Chair and I think it is 
quite a historical event 


to have a female can- 
didate win elections 
against a male candi- 
date for Chair as it nev- 
er happened before. Al- 
though I am guessing 
that if we had anoth- 
er debate on cec today 


Liliya Ivanova (Executive Committee) 

As a voice of the European students in the years 
to come ESU needs to ensure the continuity 
of its mission - to strive for a stronger student 
movement, shaping a broader concept of what 
Europe is - a common space united through 
knowledge, built in a student-centered learning 
system years 


not much would have 

changed from 2005. I think the next step is to in- 
clude gender issues into policies more consistent- 
ly and I haven’t seen much of that in esu. 


Why do you think is it, that all the female chair- 
persons from esib/esu came from Central/East- 
ern Europe? 

First I don’t think it’s a coincidence, but I am not 
entirely sure why that is. My theory is that in Cen- 
tral/Eastern Europe you grow up with a strong be- 
liefthat women are indeed equal andthat women 
do work and have a career — a legacy of commu- 
nism — you discover quite late if anytime that this 
is not entirely true. On top of that to go through 
the national union to a higher up position you al- 
ready had to deal with sexism and machismo, con- 
sciously so or not, — so the esu board is a friendli- 
er place by then. 
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What do you wish esib/esu for its birthday and 
the next 30 years and do you have any tips for fu- 
ture chairpersons? 

I wish for esu to have a strong membership across 
Europe and genuine, progressive and provocative 
policies full of new ideas for how higher educa- 
tion should look like. And in light of this theme I 
do wish that at least half of the Chairs are women 
from 2010 onwards. 

For the future chairpersons: I’m guessing you 
will not run again, therefore you don’t need to 
care about re-election which means you can care 
about taking a bold step forward for the organi- 
sation — structurally or content wise. So put for- 
ward an organisational change which will move 
the structural discussion forward or a policy that 
will take the higher education discussion into a 
new direction. •• 


LIGIA DECA 

esib/esu chairfrom July 2008 to June 2010 
Country/NUS: Romania/ National Alliance of Stu- 
dent Organisations in Romania (ansor) 
Positions on the national level: Secretary Gen- 
eral of ansor 2005-2006; President of ansor 
2006-07; 

Positions in esu: Member of the Gender Equality 
Committee 2008; Chairperson 2008-10; 
Subject studied: BSc in Maritime Engineering and 
Navigation from Constanta Maritime Universi- 
ty; MSc in Management from Constanta Mari- 
time University; 

You were a member of the Gender Equality Com- 
mittee before running for chairperson. In your 
opinion was that helpful or a burden in the elec- 
tion? 

I am extremely grateful for the six months spent 
in the esu Gender Equality Committee prior to 
starting my first mandate as esu Chairperson. 
Firstly, it allowed me to get acquainted with the 
diversity of views on this issue in the esu Board, as 
well as the very different national approaches re- 
lated to gender equality. It was an eye-opener also 
in terms of how esu representatives are meant to 
work for all esu members, not just for the inter- 
est of their NUSes. Being an esu hack and being 
involved in various other projects, such as the eof 
project and the >Let’s Go!< mobility campaign also 
helped me grow as a student representative and 
prepared me for the work ahead. 

In the election process, I think my experience 
as a member of cec was actually an advantage. It 
helped me to relate much better to NUSes with 
which I worked previously and even though the 
way to achieve gender equality is still highly de- 
bated in esu, the principle itself is held dear by all 
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NUSes, so I believe it worked as an overall plus in 
the election process. 

You were the first chairperson serving the organ- 
isation for two mandates. How was the re-elec- 
tion compared to your initial election and was 
the second mandate easier or harder for you? 

In my experience, every mandate is different. It 
was not an easy decision to run for a second man- 
date and it involved a lot of personal reflection. 
Firstly, from the first to the second mandate, I had 
to learn to prioritise and to protect myself and my 
team members from burnout. Secondly, you learn 
to set objectives in a more realistic manner and 
realise that your work will be continued by your 
successors, which might see things differently. 

In my experience, in the second mandate you 
also lose the temptation to focus on esu’s exter- 
nal political image and you try to >fix< internal is- 
sues and ensure sustainability, both structural- 
ly and financially. In my first mandate, I had to 
continuously prove myself, as I was widely con- 
sidered as inexperienced by esu alumni; and they 
were right. I had to work very hard to catch up on 
some areas, but I also benefited from their con- 
structively critical support. In my second mandate, 

I felt more confident and so I could reflect more 
on what I thought was the road aheadfor esu and 
its role for the students it represents. 

When it comes to the election for my second 
mandate, it was not easier or harder. It was very 
different, as I was defending a vision set by an ec 
which I had the pleasure to chair and my ability 
to continue in a better way, compared to the ini- 
tial election campaign, which was much more fo- 
cused on changing things, proving that the new 
structures work and uniting the organisation af- 
ter some stormy bms. 


Do you think gender equality issues have enough 
or too much room in esu’s debates and Board 
Meetings? 

I think there were times in which the gender 
equality debate was artificially divisive and may- 
be too focused on which tools are best for esu, 
rather than on the issues that each NUS has with 
this topic in the national or internal contexts, esu 
took a number of measures for being more gen- 
der equal internally, but they were rarely evalu- 
ated, which only increased the scepticism of the 
NUSes which opposed them initially. That being 
said, I learned a lot from bm female sessions and 
I am all for continuing them and enhancing their 
concept to suit the needs of the new generations 
of female student representatives. 

I personally felt the need for esu to work on 
this issue in a way that helps both NUSes to be- 
come more gender equal through gender main- 
streaming strategies, but also on topics which are 
not necessarily central to the HE policy agenda, 
such as pay gaps, domestic violence or violence 
against women or reproductive health, as part of 
the progressive role that the student movement 
should have. 



Did you experience situations in your time as 
chairperson, where you felt that you were dis- 
criminated based on your gender or regional 
background? 

I felt more discriminated based on my regional 
background than on my gender. I think there are 
some regional stereotypes which were relative- 
ly difficult to fight regardless of the official talk of 
equality, democracy and tolerance in bms. Behind 
closed doors, you still need to convince that you 
don’t fit the >bloc< profile if you are to gather wide 
support for your work or your proposals. 
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However, the fact that I did not feel discrimi- 
nated based on my gender was something differ- 
ent than my experience in my local student union 
in Constanta for example, so I guess it is some- 
thing I need to thank the work undertaken in esu 
on gender equality. 


Why do you think is it, that all the female chair- 
persons from esib/esu came from Central/East- 
ern Europe? 

I knew this question would pop-up eventual- 
ly. And I don’t believe in coincidences, so I guess 
I need to come up with some sort of an explana- 
tion. 


Blazhe Todorovski (Executive Committee ) 

@BTodorovski 

Seeing ESU as a major students’ power in Europe, 
representing at least 20 million students in Eu- 
rope and not questioning the policies on Euro- 
pean level but creating them 


I think that the po- 
litical environment in 
Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope was and still is not 
very conducive to the 
promotion of female 
leaders. It’s only natu- 
ral that the student movement is more progres- 
sive in this sense and that female student repre- 
sentatives broke the glass ceiling by having the 
drive to take over leadership positions and be- 
ing ready, willing and able to fight for them in 


esu’s democratic arena. Plus, I really believe wom- 
en have easier access to that extra empathy that 
makes it easier for them to understand other 
views and balance the very diverse NUS interests. 
I know, it sounds like a gender stereotype, but I 
think at least at the level of perception, it can be a 
possible explanation. 

What do you wish esib/esu for its birthday and 
the next 30 years and do you have any tips for fu- 
ture chairpersons? 

I am also turning 30 this year and so I think I can 
feel some of esu’s dilemmas. I wish that esu finds 
that secret ingredient that helps the organisation 
maintain its revolutionary potential, while also 
being institutionalised enough to help its mem- 
bers and make a political difference in the Europe- 
an HE context. I also wish that it remains attrac- 
tive to exceptional student representatives and 
that it continues to be progressive and to build 
bridges between students, organisations and rep- 
resentation cultures. And for its birthday, I wish 
that the passion of all those gathering in Cyprus 
to celebrate 30 years of the European student 
movement motivates those meant to take it for- 
ward. Happy birthday! M 
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KARINA UFERT 

esib/esu chair since July 2012 (mandate until June 
2013) 

Country/NUS: Lithuania — LSS 
Positions on the national level: Vice-president of 
LSS 2009-10 

Positions in esu: Member of Executive Committee 
2010; Vice-Chairperson 2011; Chairperson 2012; 
Subject studied: BA in Social Work and Counseling 
and MA in Social Work and Social Policy from 
Vilnius University 

You are the most recent female chairperson of 
esu; do you feel more connected to your female 
predecessors then to then male ones? 

I think I am naturally connected to those, with 
whom I can have a good discussion, those who are 
open to listen and understand. It is true, statisti- 
cally it happened to be mostly my female pred- 
ecessors. All of them are extraordinarily strong 
women that I respect. However, In terms of trans- 
ferring know-how in esu, I do have a habit of 
learning by doing, therefore not always keen on 
asking for advice. 

In your election, for both the vice-chair as well 
as the chairperson of esu, you had to run against 
men. Was the gender question present in the 
campaigning and did you or the others introduce 
it to the debates? 

Unfortunately, certain errors of judgment and 
choice, based on biases of intuition (gender bi- 
ases) do happen to influence the Board dynam- 
ics. Yes, there were people claiming, that I have no 
competence to deal with finances or projects or 
be harsh to people I work with. During the vice- 
chair elections, I had copies of my previous certi- 
fications in a suitcase, as I used to work in sever- 


al consultancies on EU-funded projects, including 
structural funds — just in case someone dared to 
raise it up to my face, not behind my back. 

For the chair elections, I assume I gained more 
wisdom. If people want to build an argument 
against you, they will find out how. If it wouldn’t 
be one’s gender, it can always be ethnic origin, dis- 
ability or any other feature. As M. Thatcher said, I 
always cheer up immensely if an attack is particu- 
larly wounding because I think well, if they attack 
one personally, it means they have not a single 
political argument left. I found a proper debate 
missing in my elections, but hopefully we have 
a full year ahead, especially when esu is about to 
define its strategic priorities. 

In your experience, would you say esu is a gender 

equal organisation or is it just a political facade? 

esu is people first of all; coming from diverse cul- 
tural backgrounds and turnover is rather high. 
This is why it is difficult to achieve a long-lasting 
impact, despite some good initiatives, like the 
Gender Mainstreaming Strategy. 

What is your vision for the future of esu concern- 
ing issues like gender equality or regional back- 
ground of elected representatives, NUS delegates 
etc.? 

Limiting the damage, that errors in judgment and 
biases can cause, by creating more opportuni- 
ties to get to know each other. It comes along im- 
proving ability to identify and understand errors 
of judgment and choice in others and eventually 
in oneself, by providing a more precise language 
to discuss them. So it is all about education and 
speaking about gender — bringing to attention 
the unique qualities and traits of both genders 
with regard to leadership style, problem-solving 
abilities etc. Another important thing to my mind, 
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I have known esu when it was still esib, in the very early days of what 
was to become the »Bologna process«. When I designed proposals for 
this profound and coordinated movement of change, reform and con- 
vergence in European higher education, it was extremely clear in my 
mind that the main reason for doing so was to better serve students, as 
individuals and citizens able to contribute to the economic, social and 
cultural development of Europe, its countries and regions. 

This was not only because such a vision was indispensable for the Bolo- 
gna Process to work, but also because I myself went through the atypi- 
cal itinerary of a student with initial cultural, social and economic dif- 
ficulties and European/international aspirations, esib/esu has played 
a key role in the later shaping of the »social dimension« of the Europe- 
an Higher Education Area. I may on occasions have a more demanding, 
»merit-based« vision of what this social dimension ought to be if it is to 
be sustainable, but I have always found that esu’s contributions to pol- 
icy-making, dissemination activities and concrete quality assurance 
procedures were particularly convincing; I would therefore like to en- 
courage the leadership and membership of esu and its member associ- 
ations to keep as committed, determined and effective as over the past 
decade. 

Guy Haug, co-designer of Erasmus, tempus, the Bologna process and 
the Agenda for the Modernisation of European Higher education 


is to focus esu towards one vision for education as 
well as for societies. 

Why do you think it is, that all the female chair- 
persons from esib/esu came from Central/East- 
ern Europe? 

Because they (also me) have been running for 
the position and they got enough support to get 
elected — simple as that. Why (we) were run- 
ning — I can only speak for myself. I saw a need 
to put my prior experience in the organisation 
and my know-how into improving certain im- 
pairments, which hinder esu’s capacity to act as 
a strong lobby organisation. Why unions from the 
other regions were not putting forward a female 
candidate — I would ask the unions. 

Why I got elected — you better ask the Board, 
but probably those ideas were appealing to the 
majority. Why my Eastern European background 
can be of importance here, is probably because it 
helps to acquire certain important competences 
to do the job: keep calm and organise, deal with 
limited resources in a great variety of democra- 
cies; just like esu. 

Do you have any tips for future chairpersons? 

As for the tip, it is not enough to have an outstand- 
ing vision for the organisation, it is important to 
have an ability to share it with other people; listen 
to what they have to say, plan your work and then 
work your plan. Just do not forget to enjoy every 
day — if not, then it is a bad deal. M 
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by Martina Vukasovic, Chairperson of esib, 2002. 


If one googles (what a wonderful verb!) >mafia<, 
most of the prioritised links, depending some- 
what on prior searches, are either news items re- 
lated to organised crime trials and arrests or links 
to Wikipedia articles on the Sicilian or Russian ma- 
fia, or concerning some party or a computer game. 
If one mentions »the mafia« in the European high- 
er education (ehe) circles, it is highly likely that the 
more experienced members of these circles will 
immediately think of esu and its alumni. In this ar- 
ticle, I will try to demystify the esu Mafia by shed- 
ding some light on what does it do and how big 
it is, how one becomes a member of the esu Ma- 
fia and how the members recognise each other; 
and finally I will address the dangers as well as the 
benefits of being a member of this Mafia. 

WHAT DOES THE MAFIA DO 
AND HOW BIG IS IT? 

Unlike the Cosa Nostra, the esu Mafia is not in- 
volved in racketeering of different players in the 
European higher education. Truth be told howev- 
er, the esu Mafia is rather well infiltrated. Apart 


from the fact that no major move in the ehe com- 
munity can hardly be made without the elected 
esu representatives (A stage which can be consid- 
ered as the initiation into the Mafia, see below.) 
giving their nod of approval, the Mafia has ways 
of influencing the major players as well through 
its (more or less) covert agents. 

Although it could be argued that other major 
players are trying to influence esu as well — by 
connecting it to other players or supporting some 
of the esu operations — informed sources claim 
that that the network of esu Mafia is actually the 
best developed. Furthermore, there are also indi- 
cations that the breadth and depth of esu influ- 
ence on other ehe players (in terms of their pref- 
erences, structures and ways of operations) are 
significant enough to soon be focus of extensive 
scientific research. 

esu agents have so far infiltrated all major 
European players, managing to rise high up the 
ranks of these organisations, including being in 
the leadership positions of several key players. 
This is even more interesting when knowing that 
the ehe community willingly and knowingly se- 
lected some of esu’s agents to these leadership 
positions. Furthermore, given the importance of 
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the interplay between European and national lev- 
el of activities related to higher education, the na- 
tional structures have also been rather well infil- 
trated as the esu Mafia has agents in ministries 
responsible for higher education in many Euro- 
pean countries, again, quite high up the ranks in 
some of them. 


Why are esu representatives so professional and so influential? I be- 
lieve this has to do with their »long march through the institutions«. 
EU and national officials are nominated by their administrations, esu 
delegates have won elections at local, national and European level. 
They survived heated debates at their universities. They made it to the 
esu board. Not much can surprise them anymore. They act like elder- 
ly statesmen/-women, mediating in disputes between other, more sen- 
ior, stakeholders. Many continue their march and become officials or 
researchers themselves. This allows these bright young professionals 
to take some distance from all too fixed previous positions. I enjoyed 
working with my esu friends tremendously and I wish them and their 
association every possible success. 

Peter van derHijden, European Commission official, worked with esu dur- 
ing his Bologna years 2001-08. He now works at dg Research and Innova- 
tion. 


These two streams of infiltrations together led 
one of the major players in European higher edu- 
cation to claim that »(the intergovernmental) Bo- 
logna Follow-Up Croup meetings are starting to 
resemble a regular esu alumni get-together«. Fi- 
nally, a number of the Mafia also made its way 
to the community of researchers’ and policy an- 
alysts', while from time to time working for dif- 
ferent players in the ehe community by provid- 
ing the knowledge base for their policy. Though 
they are not always involved in the core activities 
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of the ehe community, 
their influence should 
not be considered neg- 
ligible. After all, what 
better way to influence 
these players then to 
tap into one of their 
most precious resourc- 
es — information and 
knowledge? 

BECOMING A 
MEMBER AND 
RECOGNISING 
OTHER MEMBERS 

As was indicated earli- 
er, to become a mem- 
ber of the esu Mafia, 
one first must go through the initiation stage. 
The initiation stage includes being active in esu 
working structures, including attendance at and 
participation in the Board Meetings. During this 
stage, various characteristics of the prospective 
Mafia member are tested, including his/her mo- 
tivation, basic beliefs concerning higher educa- 
tion and society in general, as well as stamina to 
engage in in-depth discussions of policies (some 
of which start at two o’clock in the morning af- 
ter several sixteen-hour working days), even more 
in-depth discussions on procedures for adoption 
of said policies within esu structures (procedures 
that can be rather confusing to a non-native and 
often amusing to the natives of the procedures), 
persuading other players in the ehe communi- 
ty (an essential activity of the Mafia), or building 
stronger bonds within the Mafia by ... well, party- 
ing. This stage is of crucial importance, given that 




it also contributes to easier mutual recognition of 
Mafia members at a later stage. 

Upon leaving the active duty within esu, what 
usually happens is a period of R&R (rest and recu- 
peration), followed by a somewhat longer bout of 
nostalgia and sometimes also a mild identity cri- 
sis (see below). To overcome this, and in this way 
actually making a decision to become esu Mafia 
member, a person often finds themselves look- 
ing for different higher education related activi- 
ties. (Some may see in this even some form of ad- 
diction to higher education policy issues.) In this 
process, other Mafia members are often quite 
helpful, leading also to concentration of esu Ma- 
fia members in structures of particular players or 
outside the core of ehe community doing PhDs on 
higher education. From this point on, the esu Ma- 
fia member is likely to stay closely connected to 
the ehe community, perhaps shifting from one 
player to the other, and therefore making the esu 
Mafia network even stronger. 


THE MAFIA 


esu Mafia members are often likely to know 
each otherfrom their initiation stage or, given the 
overlapping of generations within esu, through 
common connections within the esu Mafia. They 
are also likely to recognise each other as esu Mafia 
members by the similarity of their reactions to po- 
sitions of other players, the immediate raising of 
hand to voice a strong objection to the idea of tu- 
ition fees being the best tell-tale sign. 

However, in cases where their initiation stages 
covered different periods of time (after all, if esu 
is already 30, imagine how old some Mafia mem- 
bers are!) or there was no opportunity to recog- 
nise each other on the basis of policy preferences, 
other ehe players, the very ones who have been 
infiltrated by the esu Mafia in the first place, are 
likely to introduce the esu Mafia members to each 
other. 

DANGERS AND BENEFITS OF BEING 
A MEMBER OF THE MAFIA 

Membership in the esu Mafia, while arguably be- 
ing less life-threatening than membership in the 
Cosa Nostra, is not without its dangers. Of course, 
the primary danger is related to the possibility of 
ever getting out of the Mafia. This is first and fore- 
most made difficult by the already indicated ad- 
diction of the Mafia members to higher education 
policy issues in particular, or policy-making and 
politics in general. 

Secondly, the increasing political and econom- 
ic importance of higher education makes those 
belonging to the esu Mafia attractive for other 
ehe players on the European and national level. 
So if a Mafia member would think at some point 
of changing focus and setting student represen- 
tation and higher education policy aside, they are 
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likely to get approached by other ehe players with 
offers for often very interesting work (which is 
not to be taken lightly in this crisis economy). 

Thirdly, the very size (and spread) of the esu 
Mafia network combined with the previous fac- 
tor — the increasing importance of higher edu- 
cation and therefore the more frequent and nu- 
merous discussions, projects and conferences on 
higher education — as well as the impossibility to 
effectively hide in the age of social media and on- 
line networking, limits the possibility of leaving 
the scene. Even if one strays away for a short pe- 
riod of time, they are likely to stumble upon or be 
discovered by an esu Mafia member rather soon. 

Excellent indicators of how difficult it is to 
leave (or how easy it is to fall off the wagon) are 
the number of alumnifollowing esu online (includ- 
ing the online Bored Mail — an ironic take on the 
actual Board Meeting), the number of those com- 
ing to celebrate esu’s 30th birthday (and the dis- 
tances they are willing to cover and the amounts 
willing to pay for travel for a short weekend) and 
even more so the number of those wishing they 
could come to the celebration but who have been 


prevented from joining in person by obligations at 
home or at work (though they are joining by vir- 
tual means). 

Another danger connected tothe membership 
in the esu Mafia is related to identity. Apart from 
their esu identity, each Mafia member overtime 
develops a set of other identities, some related to 
their private life (in particular after becoming par- 
ents) and some related to their professional life. 
Those Mafia members that stay in the core of the 
ehe community or embark on research careers are 
likely to be faced with the necessity to step out (a 
bit) out of their student representative shoes and 
try to see the world from different/multiple per- 
spectives. 

In some cases this may take them more or less 
»to the other side« — into the shoes of represent- 
atives of universities, governments, employers or 
as academic staff themselves (struggling with di- 
viding their time between teaching and research). 
This may lead to a period of self-questioning and 
even self-doubt, in which one’s core beliefs are 
tested and re-evaluated. Duringthis phase, an esu 
Mafia member can be somewhat vulnerable, a 


Based on my experience of collaboration with esib and now esu since 
1998, the organisation has played a key role in the very significant de- 
velopments in European Higher Education over the last 14 years. It was 
a key player in terms of assisting students' unions in many European 
countries in their internal capacity building and development work, 
thus contributing to national he reform processes, including in some 
countries the embedding of democratic principles following major po- 
litical changes, and in improvements in the student experience for 
many millions of students. 

This capacity building work with national students’ unions also in- 
volved bringing these unions more closely into the emerging European 
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Higher Education Area, in which esib and now esu has itself been a ma- 
jor player, ever since it insisted on attending the initial Bologna Con- 
ference in 1999 and helped redraft the 2001 Prague Communique to en- 
sure that the role of students was fully recognised in the Process. 

It is vital that national students unions operate not just at national lev- 
el, but are also well informed of developments at European level, and 
can contribute to these from their specific perspectives, while at the 
same time making links across national borders to students in oth- 
er countries and from different traditions, esib and esu have provid- 
ed this service to their members, a service which has been of enormous 
benefit not just to student organisations generally, but also to be over- 
all development of European higher education policies and practices. 

At a more micro but equally important level, the esu network has been 
crucial to the successful identification of students and young profes- 
sionals with experience and expertise in HE matters at more than just 
national level, who can contribute from a student perspective to many 
practical aspects of the Bologna process and other European develop- 
ments. The voice of students is in this way now an accepted and regu- 
lar feature, at both national and European levels, of quality assurance 
evaluation processes across Europe, in the monitoring of the Bologna 
Process and the implementation and use of various tools such as recog- 
nition, ects, national qualifications frameworks, the promotion of mo- 
bility and lifelong learning, etc. 

And at an individual level, the esu network has likewise provided a se- 
ries of outstanding young professionals who are the emerging gener- 
ation of European higher education researchers and leaders, whose vi- 
sion, hard work and commitment will drive and sustain the emerging 
European Higher Education Area over the coming years beyond what 
we are capable of imagining today. 

I congratulate esu on thirty years of successful existence, and wish 
you every success for the next equally important thirty years! 

Lewis Purser, Director of Academic Affairs, Irish Universities Association 
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state in which a compadre’s comment on becom- 
ing »neoliberal« (the ultimate esu insult) can cut 
rather deep (which should also serve as a warning 
to fellow Mafia members not to use the »neolib- 
eral« label lightly) (Similarity with real life esu Ma- 
fia members is purely coincidental ...). However, 


the self-questioning period ends relatively quick- 
ly and in most cases actually leads to core beliefs 
being reinvigorated and reinforced, ultimately 
also benefiting esu itself given that this rediscov- 
ery of the self can provide additional support to 
esu's policies. 

As for the benefits, they are numerous. Being 
in the esu Mafia enables one to acquire a rather 
potent mixture of knowledge, competence and 


skills. In particular importance here is the initia- 
tion stage, since being active in esu structures ex- 
poses one to a variety of situations, perspectives, 
processes and arguments. It provides the oppor- 
tunity to be at the source of ehe policy develop- 
ment, meet the »big players« face to face (both 
those who are seen 
as such by many and 
those who are seen as 
such by very few) and 
engage with them in 
political debates. 

The initiation stage 
furthers the opportu- 
nity to form coalitions, 
plan and execute elabo- 
rate (and efficient!) lob- 
bying strategies, and 
increase one’s mental 
and physical stamina 
through rigorous train- 
ing in debate, develop- 
ment of policy, organis- 
ing big events, writing 
project applications 
and project reportsthat 
please even the tough- 
est donor agency and ... 
well, partying. Though 
it is sometimes con- 
sidered to be a bad word by some of the esu Ma- 
fia, this mixture of knowledge, competence and 
skills makes esu Mafia members actually high- 
ly employable and, stretching the employability 
concept a bit, makes the esu Mafia members also 
very skilled in creating work and jobs for them- 
selves, but also for fellow Mafia members. 

Furthermore, as other mafias, the esu Mafia 
is a rather effective support network. It can pro- 
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vide a stranded compadre with food, shelter and, 
more importantly, booze — the ultimate social lu- 
bricant. It can provide company for sharing the 
aforementioned food and booze, and naturally a 
lot of laughs in many places in Europe and beyond. 
It can provide unexpected holiday options includ- 
ing snow covered huts in the Norwegian country- 
side, small villages with good cevapi and crazy bus 
rides through the heart of the Balkans or opportu- 
nities to enjoy the sun (and the wind) on the sandy 
beaches of Portugal. 

The Mafia network provides skilled sailing 
crews (and boats) and exotic holiday destina- 
tions (some Mafia members were or currently are 
based in interesting destinations such as Cambo- 
dia, Kenya, Ethiopia, Uganda, Laos etc). Further- 
more, the Mafia can provide easy access to part- 
ners (in crime) and given what was stated earlier 
about knowledge, skills and competence of Mafia 
members, such partnerships (focusing on higher 
education or not) are likely to be a huge success. 


But perhaps ultimately, the Mafia provides nu- 
merous opportunities for deep and lasting friend- 
ships. What stronger bond than between those 
who sat together in the trenches fighting the in- 
troduction of tuition fees and advocating for stu- 
dent participation or lobbying both European and 
national players towards a particular formula- 
tion in a Bologna Process communique? (Play here 
the soundtrack from »Band of Brothers«.) The 
fact that some of these friendships turned into 
life-partnerships and marriages makes the Ma- 
fia bonds even stronger and transferable through 
time. It also strengthens the esu Mafia for the fu- 
ture, given that such combination of nature and 
nurture in the esu Mafia, an offspring may give 
rise to the »ultimate student representative^ one 
likely to be so knowledgeable and skilled and give 
some headache to the other ehe players in the fu- 
ture. The funny side though (or perhaps quite a 
natural development) is that by then, these ehe 
players are likely to be esu Mafia members them- 
selves, wearinggreyhairornohairasadisguise.W 
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WHAT IS YOUR FAVOURITE MEMORY IN ESU? 


o What I've noticed and appreciated in ESU the 
most is that despite fights in meeting room, 
despite different (not wrong) opinions and 
ways of doing things at the end of the day 
still 47 NUS from 38 countries are having a 
common goal to make student life, so the fu- 
ture for everyone, better and are friends to 
be a great example of integration and coop- 
eration, leva Baltina 

o Bungalow number 5 (or eight I can't remem- 
ber), John C. Friend Ferreira 

o When Justin in his goodbye speech told that 
some of us have become more than friends. 
Setting: Paris, around 4 am, cafeteria (after 
being kicked out of official BM venue), Ani- 
ta Lice 

o Meeting an alleged representative of a NUS 
during a study visit to re-assess the NUS's 
membership in ESU rather late at night in a 
shopping mall in Tuzla (BiH), while there is a 


snow storm outside, and afterwards driving 
back to Sarajevo through the night with an 
energetic Bosnian-Serbian NUS delegate as 
driver and a scared Finn as fellow-passenger, 
Jens Junblut 

O Having a Sabbath dinner with the delegates 
from NUIS at the Board Meeting in Tel Aviv, 
Jens Junblut 

O When we managed to make regional student 
unions from across the world to agree on 
students' input to UNESCO before the World 
Conference on Higher education in 2009, 
Olav 0 ye 

o Oh, there will never be a better experience 
than the great adventure round Poland in a 
car not having a clue where you are in the 
middle of the night with sms coming in from 
Lazy asking whether we are alive, 

Edgaras Cudavicius 
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IF IT WASN’T FOR (W)ESIB/ESU, I WOULDN’T: 

o be still involved in Education Policy and have 
friends around the world, 

John C. Friend Ferreira 

o represent employers now, Anita Lice 

o have a frequent flyer status with Lufthansa, 
friends in nearly all European countries and 
wouldn't be doing a PhD in Higher Education, 
Jens Junblut 

o have met my husband - Johan Almqvist, ESIB 
chair in 2004, 

Lene L0ge Almqvist (formerly Henriksen) 

o be so convinced that the European Union ac- 
tually has a chance of becoming a Haber- 
masian democracy. If EU citizens would only 
accept that they have to communicate in 
English, Olav 0ye 

o have spent a week in a presidential residence 
in Bulgaria, where an SFS delegate played 
the grand piano on coffee breaks. I think this 
was in 2003, inka Leisma 

o taken a bus to the middle of the Slovakian 
forest, would never have ended up discuss- 
ing politics in english at 3 am in the lobby of 
a hotel in Bulgaria, quite drunk, would never 
have ridden a train from Madrid to Paris be- 
cause I'd miss my plane, never smoked chicha 
in a Polish bar reopened just for us ... 

Claire Cuichet 


o have been working on my PhD on change in 
universities and would not have friends in 
many cities around Europe (and the world) 
that I can have a beer with or crash for the 
night, Martina Vukasovic 

o have friends to call on the other side of Eu- 
rope to keep me company for 40 minutes, 
while I am floating at 2 knots from one is- 
land to another on my sailing holiday, 

Juuso Leivonen 

o have learnt what ESIB/ESU people can do 
with their bodies to win a PSPR t-shirt, I 
would never have learnt that cabbage is this 
element of Polish cuisine the ESU guests 
could be really fed up with (frankly I expect- 
ed beforehand that potatoes can be a bigger 
problem), and I would never have learnt that 
standards of student conference can allow 
for offering the participants while arrival just 
half of a bed, I would never had this strange 
feeling while singing »Come on baby, light 
my fire« just after whole Study Visit team al- 
most died in fire ... there are much more such 
memories;) Bartek Banaszak 

o know how the wrecked bungalow looks like ... 
and how naturally and unnoticed it can hap- 
pen by being just ESIBian :D 
And actually story was on true solidarity ... 
2001 BM in Casta Papiernicka, 

Dita Erna Site 
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o have called a Finnish radio station from a 
middle of nowhere in Slovakia to learn who 
won the Eurovision Song Contest that partic- 
ular year, Marija Mitro-Milic 

o have changed my studies from engineer- 
ing to political science, I wouldn't think that 
traveling to any country without not having 
a particular plan was a great idea, I wouldn't 
be able to go to almost any capital in Europe 
and be able to call someone on the spot and 
see if I can stay with them, I wouldn't have 
learned that friendship is not about how 
much you see each other but rather about 
when you do see each other what you dis- 
cuss, I wouldn't have lived for two years in 
Belgrade, and I think a lot of things I will still 
do is because of ESIB, 

Vanja Ivosevic 

o my parents would have not hosted num- 
bers of ESIBians each month between 2003- 
os, at times 8 at the same time half of which 
would sleep in the living room and on regu- 
lar yearly basis (until I moved out) and my fa- 
ther would have not learned all the shortcuts 
to the airport with a number of the guests 
he had to rush to the airport early in the 
morning. :-) 

Vanja Ivosevic 

o have slept in five different countries on five 
consecutive nights, from Skelleftea in the 
North down to Porto Santo in the South 
Alex Bols 
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o have spent time in the National Assembly of 
the Republika Srpska or vice-chaired a BM in 
the early hours of the morning in a student 
canteen in a Parisian suburb Bercy (the name 
of which in Finnish refers to one's bottom) 
Inka Leisma 



O have walked for 6 hours and (almost) 4okms 
with James, Chris and Bojan to get from Mys- 
lenice to Warsawto join others, who btw. 
forgot us at the venue, in time for the fan- 
cy dinner, 

Marija Mitro-Milic 
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o have participated in a pijama party that 
started in van gogh hostel in brussels and 
ended somewhere in an muslim cafe during 
the Socrates on the move training, 

Paulo Fontes 

o have deviated the route of a commercial 
flight so participants of BM45 could land in 
Porto Santo, Paulo Fontes 

o have seen the piano concert by Paris Con- 
stantinou somewhere in Slovakia, 

Paulo Fontes 

o have taken a train accross the bridge from 
Malmo/Sweden to Copenhagen/Denmark 
(with Anna and Ignacio from SFS) for an hour 
just to buy 15 liters of wine and three liters of 
spirits because it was 6th January and Sys- 
tembolaget was closed, and the ESIB hando- 
ver group had run out of alcohol, 

Terhi Nokkala 
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o have spent 16 hours in travelling to Por- 
to Santo wearing full gala evening gear (mi- 
nus the actual ball dress) because having to 
leave in the middle of a gala evening in Turku 
to make it there in time to be with all those 
awesome ESI Bia ns (and to drink cheap Ma- 
deira till dawn ...) 

Susanna Karki 

o have had revelations concerning equity and 
equality and learned the difference between 
the two; I wouldn't have learned what a caf- 
feine high is (cause I don't drink coffee); I 
wouldn't have found parties so intellectual- 
ly challenging (the best debates happen af- 
ter a couple of beers); I wouldn't have lost 
my identity card, passport and my luggage 
on the same flight; I wouldn't have learned 
the art of light packing and multifunctional 
wardrobe and if it weren't for ESU I wouldn't 
have >accidentally< send to the hacks a draft 
policy paper with ESU's new mission name- 
ly that »ESU should try and take over the 
world« (see Pinky and the Brain for more de- 
tails), 

Melinda Szabo 


